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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


(FOR THE LONDON READER.) 
~~ <——————_—_—— 


WE shall not trouble the reader with deep aati- 
quarian investigation as to the origin of the peculiar 
observances of St. Valentine’s Day, the .subject 
being involved in some obscurity. Though the 
custem of sending presents, symbolic drawings, 
letters, and verses is of considerable antiquity, it 
does not seem to have any immediate connection with 
the martyred bishop and his sad fate, St. Valentine, 
according to the legend, was a priest of Rome, 
martyred for the faith in the year 270. He was first 
cruelly beaten with clubs and afterwards beheaded. 
The greater part of his remains are yet, it is said, 
preserved in the Church of St. Praxedes, at Rone, 
near the gate formerly called Porta Valentine, a name 
now changed to the Porta del Popolo. After all we 
incline to the opinion that the courtship and pairing 
portion of the observances have indeed a yet more 
ancient origin than even the martyred old bishop him- 
sclf and we will tell the reader why. 

About the middle of February it was the practice 
in pagan Rome to celebrate the Lupercalia, which 
were feasts in honour of Pan and Juno, whence Juno 
was called Februata and Februatis. At these feasts 
the names of young women were inscribed on tablets 
aud placed in a box, whence they were drawn by the 
nen, as chance directed, amid much merriment. The 
clergy of the early Christian Church, striving to 
eradicate the customs of heathen superstition, often 
by mutations of their form, in the present instance 
Substituted the names of tutelary saints for those of 
Women, and as the Lupercalia commenced about the 
middle of February, St. Valentine’s Day was chosen 
jor celebrating the new “name-feast.” Of this 
‘pinion is the Rey, Alban Builer in his “ Lives of the 
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Saints.” Tow utterly impossible it if to extirpate 
altogether aay ceremony, obs -rvanc’, or superstition 
to which the common people have become accustomed | 
receives here:another illustration. The people went 
back to the old custom of choosing sweethearts or 
mates, and, as this revived, the persons go chosen 
were called “Valentines,” from the day in the 
calendar on which the choice was declared. Hence 
the glories belong to the calendarial day of St. Valen- 
tine rather than to the martyred old bishop himself. 

Having premised this much, we shall leap over 
the dark ages at a bound, and come to the notices and 
usages of St. Valentine’s Day, as we find them in 
our own country at the reawakening of literature, 
art, and civil and religious freedom, spread abroad 
and secured by the mighty invention of printing. 

In the reign of our Edwards and Henries inci- 
dental mention of the feast of St. Valentine’s Day 
occurs in household beoks, records, in family muni- 
ments, and in the poems of Chaucer and Lydgate. 
Coming to the reign of Elizabeth, when English 
literature first took a resemblance to its present form 
and substance, “the poet of all times,” who never 
missed a piece of folk-lore, thus makes the love-dis- 
traught Ophelia chant her “snatches of old tunes :” 


“ Good-morroy, ‘tis St. Valentine’s Day, 
Allin the morning betime, 

And I, a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


Again, in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Duke 
Theseus, having awakened the cross-purpose lovers, 
Demetrius and Lysander, Hermia and Helena, with 
his hunting horns, bids them; jestingly : 


“ Good-morrow, friends, Saint Valentine is 
past, 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple 
now ?”’ 





Not to multiply quotations, we may note that 


F 





rom Chaneer and Lydgate (who died Av. 1440), 

ugh Spenser and Shakespeare down to the latest 
ier in the “ Poets’ Corner ” of the “ Stoke Pogis 
Mercury,” every rhymester, great and small, has 
essayed the praise of St. Valentine. A double num- 
ber of Tur Lonpon Reaper might easily be filled 
with such effusions. One of the earliest extant 
valentines (in French) was written by Charles, Duke 
of Orleans, taken prisoner by the English at the Battle 
of Agincourt (1416). Among the prettiest of these 
old-world ditties is one by quaint Michael Drayton, the 
author of Polyolbion, a contemporary of our immor™ 
tal Shakespeare, It well merits transcription, Hell.) 
it is; 


Scio 


TO MY VALENTINE, 


Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad Winter now declines, 
Each bird doth choose a mate, 
This day’s St. Valentine's; 

For that good bishop’s sake 
Get up, and let us see 

What beauty it shall be 

That Fortune us assigns, 


But lo! in happy hour, 
The place wherein she lies 
Is yonder climbing tower, 
Gilt by the glittering rise; 
Oh, Jove! that in a shower 
As once ths Thunderer did, 
When he in clouds lay hid, 
That I would ker surprise, 


Her canopy Vd draw 
With spangled plumes bedight3 

No mortal eye e’er saw 
So ravishing a sight ; 

That it the gods might awe, 
And powerfully transpierce 
he globy universe, 

Outshining every light, 
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My lips I'll softly lay 
Upon her heavenly cheek, 
Dyed like the dawni: g dsy 
As polished ivory sleek; 
And in her ear I'll say : 
“O, thou bright morning star, 
"Tis [ that came so far 


My Valentice to seek.” 





Each little bird this tide, 

Doth choose her loved peers 
To constantly abide 

In wedlock all the year; 
As Nature is their guide, 

So may we two he trre 

This year, nor change for new 
As turtles coupled are. 


Let’s laugh at them that chocse 
Their Valentines by lot, 

And wear their names in use 
Whom idly thus they got; 

Such poor chance we refuse, 
Saint Valentine befriend, 
We thus his morn may spend, 

Else, muse, awake her not. 





One more Elizabethan poet puts in an irresistible 
claim, though writing in the succceding reigu of the 
First James. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, 1614, took place the mar- 


riage which gave the present Royal Family to the 
throne of England. Jt was that of the Princess 
Llizabeth to Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
An cepithalamium by Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, 


& contemporary poet, thus apc strophises the Saint: 


‘Tail, Bishop Valeutine! whose day this 
1835 
All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
Of pretty birds thy parishioners ; 
Thou marryest every year 
The lyric lark and the soft murmuring dove, 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love! 
The household bird wi'h the red stom:cher, 
Thou mak’st the blackbird sing ¢ 
As doth the goldfinch or the haleyon 3 
This day more cheerfully than e’cr before 
doth shine 
“This day which might inflame thyreli, 
Oid Valentine.” 








In the next generation we have, fortunately, in the | 





“ Master Pepys,” a 
life of Enugland in the mid 
From him we find ’ 
of nece sity to be 


garrulous Diary of ithiful fae- 





simile of the domestic 
of the 17th century. 

present, often a valuable one, was 
g party. Old Pepys entel 





that some 


griven to the choosii thus 
in his diary on: 
“St. Valentine’s Day, 1667. 


up to my wife’s bedside—I being 


This morning came 
already up and 
dressing—little Will Mercer to be her Valentine, and 
brought her name written upon blue paper in gold 
letters, done by himself, very pretty, and we were 
both well pleased wi But L am also, this year, 
my wifes Valentine, and it will cost me £5.” ‘This 
Was a serious sum in those days, but see how the 
pleasant old gentleman consoles himself for thi 

marital-tax: “but that I must have laid out if we 
had not been Valentines.” And soon aiter we read, 
when. speaking of the jewels of Miss Stuart, who 
became Duchess of Richmond: 

“The Duke of York (afterwards James II.) being 
once her Valentine, did give her a jewel of about 
£800, and my Lord Mandeville, her Valentine this 
year, a ring of about £500.” This might not fear 
comparison with the costly souvenirs of Lugene 
Tiimmel. 
ceivers must have had good cause to remember Saint 
Valentine. 

Next year, 1668, Pepys notes : “ This evening my 
wife did, with great pleasure, show me her stock of 
jewels, increased by the ring she hath had made 
lately, as my Valentine’s gift this year, a Turkey- 
stone (turquoise) set with With this, 
and what she hath, she reckons she hath one hundred 
and fifty pounds’ worth of jewels of one ki 
other, end I am glad of it, for it is fit the wret 
should have something to content herself with.” Thy 
reader must remember that “ wretch ” was, in Pepy's 
time, a terin of strong endearment. Thus Othello: 





hi it. 


Indeed, at this rate, both givers and re- 








diamonids, 





or 


‘Excellent wretch ; verdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee, and, when I love thee 
not, 
Chacs is come again!” 


In the reigu of Queen Anue we find a notice of 








the ceremonies mentioned in the beginning of this 
article surviving in English society, involving also a 
trace of the old “game of forfeits.” M. Meisson, an 
amusing traveller, in his tour through Britain, tells 
us: The young folks in England and Scotland hold 
a little feast on St. Valentine’s Eve. An equal num- 
ber of maids and bachelors get together, and each 
writes his own or some feigned name ona separate 
billet. These they fold up, and then draw by the 
way of lots, the maids taking the men’s billets, and 
the men those wrote by the maidens. This way each 
of the young men light upon a young girl who is 
‘allcd Lis Valentine, and each of the maidens get a 
i¢ man’s name, who is hers. Thus each has two 











u ut to the change and his first choice also, 
else the girl’s draw is void,and the man’s lot stands. 
This produces much merriment, but ofttimes the 
couples match. Fortune haying in this way divided 
the company into so many couples, the Valentines 
give balls, presents, and treats to their mistresses, 
wear their billets in their bosoms or on their sleeves, 
and so this little sport often ends in a love-match.” 

In these days of penny postage, cheap lace-paper, 
brilliant colour-painting, aud ready-made rhymes, St. 
Valentine’s missives have generally degenerated, 
albeit they have multiplied by myriads, nay, by mil- 
lions, as the labours of sorters, letter-carriers, and 
the Statistics of the penny-a-liners 
annually show. ‘lle approach of the 14th is now 
visible in every stationer’s shop-window by the out- 
burst of innumerable picture-shects, with coloured 
designs of every order of merit, most of them with 
lines of unmitigated doggrel above or below. Many 
of ‘these are sentimental, with transfixed hearts, 
blazing Lymeneal torches or altars, with Cupids and 
a temple, or a parish church inthe tableau. A less 
laudable tribe represent hideous and vulgar earica- 
tures of the commoner trades, or of working me- 
chanics, With insulting and gross rhymes, and on 
these seamstresses and servaut-maids, and young 
fellows with little manners and less wit, think it 
“awiully funny ” to spend their pence on the objects 
of their pointicss satire. These, however, we are 
glad to say, judging by the want of novelty as well 
as merit in this class, seem im a deserved minority. 
Most of the Valeutines are well-meant missives, or 
aut least harmlessly sportive im their character. 





newspapers 








There’s a flutter in the kitchen, 
‘Tuere’s a tremor in thahali, 
The day is sure bewitching 
‘Lhe people, great and small. 


A scented missive has inflamed 
The soul of Mary-Hann; 

It bears a heart transfixed, it comes 
From Lord Highjinks’ own man! 


And Halfred, who for whiskers, 
And calves has not a peer, 
Is spelling out a missive 
Beginning ‘‘ Honely deer!”” 
* + * x 2% 
Oh, dwellers of the kitchen 
I love your simple ways 
Your loves so unconventioned 
Deserve my simplest lays. 


But loftier thomes inspire me: 
In the drawing-room above 
Lady Vivienna a’Esccchecn talks 
With Bertie Binks of love. 


The lady hesitates—the swain 
His bribe for marriage raises 3 
Pin money thousands ten per year, 
Vith jewels and postchaises, 


Carte blanche at Swan and Edgar’s he 
The high-born maid assures— 

She wavevrs, stiles, then whispers, 
** It’s done, dear Binks, I’m yours.” 





Thus sings a modern bard in some vers do société 
not destitute of merit. 

We need hardly observe that this is the day popu- 
larly supposed to be that on which the little birds 
select their mates, and the influence of the day is 
supposed to add a certain degree of troth-pledge to 
the obligations entered iato by those of either sex. 
Gay makes a damsel say; 








Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind, 

Their paramours with mutual chirpings 
tind, 

I carly rose just at the dawn of day ? 

Before the sun bad chased the sters away ! 


A-field I went, amidst the morning dear, 
To milk my kine, as housemaids use to Co ; 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 
In spite of Fortune shall our true love be. 


The first person of the opposite sex met was thus 
the Valentine of the claimant. 

A few lines on the poetry of “St. Valentine's 
Flower ” shall close our little essay. 

The crocus is dedicated to St. Valentine, and in 
the Language of Flowers expresses the “ Pleasures 
of Hope.” When we see the purple, golden, snow- 
white, or violet-coloured flowers bursting forth do 
they not impart a throb of joy at returning spring ? 
The * Poet of the Seasons ” sings : 


Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace, 
Throws out the snowdrop and the erccus 
fine, 


Then comes the robin with his blithsome chirp and 
the poct imagines : 


Then presently the crocus heard the greeting 
and awoke, 

And donned with care her golden robe and 
emerald-coloured cloak, 

And with her came her sisters, too, the pur- 
ple, striped, and white, 

And the redbreast warbled merrily above 
the fiow’rets bright. 


Welcome wild harbinger of spring ! 
To this sinall nook of earth, 
Feeling and fancy often cling 
Round thoughts whieh owe their birth 
To thee. and in the humble spot; 
Where chance has fixed thy lowly lot. 


Thou art the Flower of Hope, whose hue 
Is bright with coming joy, 
Thy emblem’s that of faith, too true 
Yor ruin to destroy 
For where, eh, where, shonld Hope up- 
spring, 
But under Faith’s protecting wing? 


Mary Howitt says of the purple crocus: 


Like lilac flame its colour glows ; 
Tender and yet so clearly bright, 
That all for miles and wiles about, 
The splendid meadow shineth out, 
And merry village children shout 
. To see the cheerful sight. 


snowdrop, the 


Another poetess’ couples the 
Valentine’s 


“Emblem of Consolation,” with St. 
Flower: 


Above the garden beds, watched well by 
curious eye, 
Snowdrops with milky heads peep to the 
softening sky, 
And welcome crocuses spring up ‘ 
With emerald stem and goiden cup. 


And so, wishing every fair reader of THE LuNDoN 
READER in town aud country a happy choice in her 
Valentine, and every true lover the meed of his 


Valentine’s Day.” 





PHYSIOLOGY IN EDUCATION. 


Tur Convocation of the London University acted 
quite rightly, we think, atits last meeting in refus- 
ing to sanction the proposal that physiology should 
be made one of the compulsory subjects fora degree 
in Arts, Such a degree ought to mark general cul- 
ture; and physiology cannot be taught as to become 
in the case of ordinary students a means of high in- 
tellectual development. It seems to us, however, that 
there are powerful reasons why the elementary facts 
of the subject ought to be taught in every school, 
and, above all, in schools for girls. 

‘To those who know anything of physiology the 
ignorance which at present prevails with regard to 
it is almost incredible. Even educated men often 
know nothing of the position and functions of some 
of the main organs of the body; and the uneducated 
entertain the wildest notions as to every part of the 
animal frame which they are unable to see, 

The results are frequently disastrous, for mistakes 
which a tyro in physiology would avoid are com- 
mitted without hesitation by mothers and nurses— 
mistakes which make all the difference between a 
vigorous and diseased constitution, And men and 
women, in regard to theirown health, sometimes 
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neglect precautions of which a very slight knowledge 
of physiology would show them tho necessity. 

The only way in which tie evil can be effectually 
remedied is to begin instruction at school, and we 
see no reason why the instruction should not com- 
menee in young classes and elementary institations. 
Children would be a great deal more interested in 
facts about their own bodies and the relations of these 
facts to others in the animal kingdom than in many 
of the dry subjects on which they are at present 
compelled to exhaust their mental energies ;and every 
teacher who isin earnest about his work has now 
ample means of making himself acquainted with as 
mach of the science as is necessary for his purpose. 
Sanitary laws are all very well in their way, but 
they can be of comparatively slight benefit unless 
the masses of the population understand something 
for themselves about the most essential conditions of 
health. 


THE MISTAKE I MADE, 
—_———@———__. 


Lrt me see—where was it that I first met her ? Oh, 
yes, it was boating by moonlight. A globe of reddish 
pearl slowly ascending out of the east—the shadows 
of the great bridge resting softly on the mirror-like 
surface of the river ; the sound of a flute played softly 
afar off, and allof a sudden the keel of my boat 
coming sharply in contact with somebody else’s 


Ours, 

‘Hullo, you!’ cried outa clear, incisive voice. 
“Where are you going to? Why don’t you look 
which way you are steering?” 

“ Charley Dresden !” cried out I, little heeding the 
torrents of obloqguy he was beginning to heap upon 
me. 

“* Old Mottimore,” he responded, joyously. Who 
on earth would have thought of finding you here ? 
Come into my boat, Hitch on your old cratt behind ! 
Let me introduce you to Miss Sophy Adriance.” 

I looked as sharply at Miss Sophy as the moonlight 
ond my own mod:sty would let me, for I knew that 
she was the especial admiration of my friend, Charley 
Dres en. Lhad heard her blue eyes and peach-blossom 
cheeks raved about until even my much-enduring 
patience had failed; I had listened to rhapsodies 
about her sweet voice and pretty ways. I had been 
called upon to criticise original poems composed in 
her honour until the subject had long since palled 
upon me—and here I had stumbled, as it were, upon 
her just as Charley was on the threshold of a decla- 
ration, 

She was pretty, slight, and round and rosy, with 
china-blue eyes,a dimple in either cheek, and golden- 
brown hair worn in long, loose curls, with none of 
the fashionable abominations of crimps, frizzes, and 
artificial braids about her. 

There was something flower-like and delicate in her 
prettiness—something unconsciously imploring in 
uer way of lifting her eyes up to your face. 

fardened old bachelor though I was, I felt as if 
I could have fallen in love with her on the spot if I 
hadn’t known so well that Charley had the first 
innings, 

We rode home together—or, at least, as fat on our 
way home as the river would take us. Sophy sang 
little boat ballads ; Charley roared out tender bar- 
coles ; I even essayed a German student song which I 
bad learned in Heidelberg nobody knows how long 
ago, and we parted the best of friends. 

A week afterward, Dresden and I met face to face 
in the street. 

“Hullo, Mottimore!” said Charley, his honest 
visage lighting up. ‘* What do you think of her ?” 

“I think she is a pearl-—a jewel—a princess among 
women !’’ I answered, with perfect sincerity. 

‘* Congratulate me, then !’’ cried Charley, beaming 
all over, “for I am engaged to her. Only last night! 
Look here!’’ opening a mysterious silver case which 
he took from his inner vest pocket. ‘‘ What do you 
think of that for an engagement ring ?”’ 

*‘ A fine diamond,”’ said I, putting my head criti- 
cally on one side; ‘‘ and fancifully seg.” 

** We’re to be married in October,” said Charley, 
lowering his voice in the most confidential tones. 
“It might have been sooner if I hadn’t undertaken 
that business in France for our firm. But I shall be 
sure to be back by October, and the money I shall 
make will be acceptable toward fitting up and fur- 
nishing ournew home, Because you know, Motti- 
more, [’m not rich,” 

We parted with a reciprocating squeeze of the 
hand, and Charley's bright face haunted me all day 
with a sort of reminiscence of what might have 
happened also to me if I hadn’t have been five-and- 
forty, and with a bald spot on the back of my head. 
I spent an evening with hor afterward at the genteel 
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little woman, the full-blown rose to correspond with 
Sophy’s budding loveliness—dwelt in the cosiest of 
apartments furvished in dark blue reps, with a turn- 
up bedstead ingeniously dosigned as a high-backed 
sofa, and canaries and geraniumsin the windows. It 
was a pleasant evening, and would have been still 
pleasanter if Charley and Miss Adriance had not 
both agree} by mutual consent to put me and the 
expectant mother-in-law on the same platform of old 
fogyism, and expected us to talk politics, religion, 
and the last new opera by the shaded gaslight, while 
they did the Romeo and Juliet business on the 
balcony. 

I dare say they enjoyed it, but it was rather 
embarrassing, you see, to Mamma Adrianc? and me. 

“ 1t’sso kind of you to come,” said Sophy, with a 
gentle pressure of the hand when I went away “TI 
am so glad to welcome Charley’s friends.’’ 

I felt that I could cheerfully sit through another 
evening of commonplace chit chat and photograph 
albums for such a reward as that. 

Well, Charley Dresden went away, and as be 
didn’t leave Sophy Adriance in my cure. I didn’t feel 
called upon to prosent myself at the genteel board- 
ing-house where the blue reps and turn-up bedstead 
made such a feeble attempt at deception, and the 
canaries sang in the south windows. 

I supposed naturally enough that all was going 
right, until one day I received a note from my old 
friend, Bullion, the banker, a man of sixty, who 
wears a wig and spectacles, and counts his income 
upon the double figures. Bullion was going to be 
married. 

** Of course you’ll think it a foolish thing for me 
to Wo,” wrote Bullion ; *‘ but evon at sixty a man has 
not entirely outlived the age of sentiment; and 
when ence you see Sophy Adriance you will forgive 
any seeming inconsistency on my part.’’ 

** Sophy’ Adriance !”’ 

Was this the way poor Charley’s blue-eyed fianceo 
was serving him while he was abroad trying to earn 
a little money for her sake? My heart rebelled 
against the fickleness of woman. 

I went straight to the genteel boarding-house. It 
was possible that I might be misle by a similarity 
of name, although even that was unlikely. 

“Tg Miss Adrianueo at home?” I asked of the slat- 
ternly servant girl who answered the bell. 

Lor’, no, sir. Miss Sophy’s spe:dinga few weeks 
wit) a friend at Scarborough,”’ she answered. 

That was enough, TI went home and enclosed 
Bullion’s letter in another envelope, directing it to 
poor Charley Dresden’s address, Poste Restante, 
Paris, adding a few lines of my own, wherein I en- 
deavoured to mingle consolation and. philosophy as 
aptly as possible, 

‘*It’s an ungracious thing for me to do, sending 
this letter,’ wrote I, “ bnt Ll believe it to be the part 
of a true friend to undeceive you as promptly as 
possible, Bullion is a millionnaire ;Sophy is but a 
fallible woman, after all. Beaman, Dresden, and 
remember that she is not the only woman in tie 
world who would rather be an old man’s darling 
than a young man’s slave.” 

And then I wrote, curtly declining to stand up 
with old Bullion, . 

It was but a few days subsequently that the waiter 
showed an elegantly-dressed young lady into my 
room at the hotel. I rose in some surprise, Aside 
from old Aunt Miriam Platt, and my laundress, my 
lady visitors were few. But the instant she threw 
up her thick tissue veil I recognised the soft blue 
eyes and damask-rose cheeks of Sophy Adriance, 

‘Oh, Mr. Mottimore!”’ she cried, piteously. “I 
know you won’t mind my coming to you, because 
you seem exactly like a father tov me.’’ I winced a 
little at this, “But I have received such a letter 
from Charley, and as you’ve known bita a long time, 
I thought perhaps you could explain ittome. Oh, I 
have been so wretched! And indeed I don’t deserve 
iM.” 

She gave me a tear-blotted letter, and then sat 
down to cry quietly in the corner of the sofa until 
such a time as I should have finished its perusal. 
It was a fit mirror of Charley Dresden’s impetuous 
nature, full of bitter reproaches, dark inunendoes, 
hurling back her troth and hinting gloomily at sui- 
cide. WhenI read it I scarcely wondered at poor 
Sophy’s distress. 

* What does he mean, Mr. Mottimore 2?” asked 
Sophy, plaintively, ‘‘ when he accuses me of selling 
myself to the highest bidder? Oh, it is so dread- 
ful!” 

I folded the letter and looked severely at her. 

‘Miss Adriance,”’ said I, gravely, ‘‘ it strikes me 
you are trying to play a double part here. The 
affianced bride of Benjamin Bullion ought hardly to 
hope to retain the allegiance of poor Charles Dres- 
den into the bargain,” 

“TI don’t understand you,’’ said Sophy, looking 


house where she and her mother~a nice, briglit-syed | wistfully at me, 


** Are you not about to become the wife of Mr. 
Bullion, the banker ?” I asked, sternly. 

** Oh, dear, no,’ said Sophy. 

“Kh ?”’ gasped I. 

“It’s mamma,’’ answerod Sophy. ‘She is 
m: rried next week, Didn’t you know it ?” 

I stared straight before me. Well, I had got n 
self into a pretty pickle by meddling ofliciously wi 
affuirs that didn’t concern me, 

‘Look here, Miss Adriance,” said I; “I will t 
you all about it.’’ 

Soldid, I -escribed old Bullion’s letter, my own 
false deductions therefrom, and the rash deed [0 
committed in sending tie banker’s correspon! 
to Charley Dresden, 

“ And now,” said I, “do you wonder that ke i 
dignant ?” 

Sophy’s face grew radiant 

“© But there’s no harm done,” said she. ‘N 
harm, I mean. Because I have written him : 
letter all about mamma and Mr. Bullion, whic 
must have received almost the next mail aftei 
sent off this cruel, cruel sheet of reproaches 
pray, Mr. Mottimore, don’t look so woe begone,’ 
added, kindly. “ Your mistake was quite natur 

Sophy was a true prophet. There was iio 1 
harm done. 

The next mail brought a letter full of entre: 
to be pardoned, and a brief, brusque note 
which told me, not in so many words, but in sp 
that | had a great deal beter have minded my 
business, Which I really think I had, 

I stood up with cld Ben Bullion and thot 
blown rose, Sophy’s mamma after all, and 
Charles Dresden came home I cnt the big 
cake at his marriage feast. 

Papa Bullion gave the bride away, and peo; l 
that Sophy was the prettiest biide of the 
But it came pretty near being a broken-off ff 
one time, and all through my fault. I’ve 
learned’ to hold my tongue—a lesson none the 
valuable for being learned late in life. 


“That's mamina !” 
to La 
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WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO, 


Asawife and mother, woman can make the for- 
tune and happiness of her husband and children ; 2 
if she did nothing else, surely this would be sufi 
destiny. By her thrift, prudence and tact, she can 
cure to her partner and to herself a competence 
ave, no maiter how small their beginuing or 
adverse a fate may be tiveirs, 

By her cheerfulness shoe can restore her husband's 
spirit, shaken by the anxiety of business. By hor 
tender care she can often restore him to health, 
disease has overtasked his powers. = By her counsel 
and her love she can win him from bad comps 
if temptation iu an evil hour bas led him astray, ly 
her examples, her precepts, and her sex’s insiz 
into ckaracter, she can mould her children, howey 
adverse their disposition, into noble men 
woman. 

And by leading in all things a true and beautiful 
life she can refine, elevate and spiritualise al! who 
come within reach 3; so that, with others of her sex 
emulating and assisting her, she can do more to re- 
generate the world than all the statesmen or ro- 
formera that ever legislated. Sie can do mi 
alas! perhaps more to degrade man if she chooses to 
do it. 

Who can estimate the evils that woman has thie 
power todo? Asa wife she can ruin hersei hy 
extravagance, folly, or want of affection, Sie can 
make a demon or an outcast of a man who 7 
become a good member of society. Sheean bring 
bickerings. strife and discord into what has been « 
happy home. Shoe can change the innocent babes 
into vile men and even into vile women. Shec 
lower the moral tone of society, and thus pollute 
legislation at the spring head. She can, in fine, be- 
come an instrument of evil instead of an angel of 
good, 

Iustead of making flowers of truth, purity, beauty 
and spirituality spring up in her footsteps, till tho 
earth smiles with a loveliness that is almost celestial, 
she can transform it to a black and arid desert 
covered with the scorn of all evil passion, and swen 
by the bitter blast of everlasfing death, ‘This is w! 
woman can do for the wrong as well as for th 

Is her mission a little one? Has she no wortiy 
work, as has become the ery of late? Man nay 
have a harder task to perform, a rougher roa. to 
travel, but he has none loftier or more influential 
than weman’s, 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Tire Rev. I. H. Milman’s poetical, effective, and 
beautiful play “ Fazio,” finds its way so much less 
frequently to the stage, that it is ever welcome to 
the critical as well as the sympathetic admirer of 
e higher class drama. In the heroine Bianca 
ss Bateman has not, nor has had, few equals. 

» tender, loving woman, whose aifection is tor- 
1d by jealousy into a fearful thirst for revenge, 
is most powerfully and vividly portrayed. Her final 
appeal drew tears from many an eye. Miss Paunce- 
fort played the Marchese Aldabella with dignity and 
f session, and Mr. Thomas Mead, an actor 
y appreciated at his true standard, was soim- 
pressive as the Miser Bartolo, whose illgotten trea- 
sures draw on the catastrophe, as to lend great as- 
sistance to the completeness of the performance. 
Mr. Beaumont and Mr. Brooks were commendable 
in their several parts, the latter gentleman’s Fazio 
rising occasionally to artistic éxcellence. ‘ Shak- 
spere’s’’ Richard IIT. was produced on Monday, 
with Mr. Henry Irving in the “title’’ character. 
We shall have a word or two to say on this “ re- 
vival,” for such it really is, next week. 
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GAIETY THEATRE. 


Tus playgoing public are under deep obligations 
to Mr. Hollingshead for the agreeable morning en- 
tertainmenta provided at this busy theatre. The 
revival of excellent plays is the next thing to the 
production of novelties, and in both these respects 
Mr. Hollingshead is far and away in advance of all 
metropolitan managers. One of H. J. Byron’s best 
domestic dramas, “ Dearer than Life,’ is among 
these, therefore the matinée, like most others, was 
crowded. Mr. Toole’s Michael Garner va sans dire ; 
but some of the minor dramatis persons deserve a 
mention. Mr. Young, as “ Uncle Ben,” brought 
down the house with his vigorous denunciation at 
the close of Acti., and Mr. Collette left us with- 
out hope of seeing a better Bob Gassit. Mr. A. 

hop sang his song in the first act with applause. 
Lucy found a charming, ingenuous, and pathetic 
representative in Miss Bessie Hollingshead. Go 
and see ‘*Dearer than Life’ at the Gaiety 
matinées, and you wiil have “a green spot in 
wemory’s waste ” to look back upon. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Here the revival of Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s comedy, 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,’’ is an assured success, 
The play is one destined for long life, and to renew its 
vigour at intervals with a fresh hold on an apprecia- 
tive public. There is a change in the heroine, 
Galatea, from Miss Robertson to Miss Marion Terry ; 
yet what wo lose in power, emphasis and classic 
style, we gain in delicacy, naive and simple, 
we had almost said, weakness; for this last is cer- 
tainly an attribute of the fragile girl whom we seo 
first warmed from marble into life, and then again, 
petrified at the world’s harshness and her human 
creator’s cruelty, shuddering back into lifeless 
marble. Pygmalion’s wife Cynisea, vehemently 
jealous and witheringly scornful, found a fine imper- 
sonator in Miss Henrietta Hodson. Myrine, too, 
was attractive, graceful, and pleasing in the acting 
of Miss Maria Harris. Pygmalion was well spoken 
by Mr. Harcourt. but the part is a tellingone. Mr. 
Luckstone was welcomed in Cnuryses, and his dry 
humour as the patron of art told immensely, Mr. 
tlowe, Mr. Braid, and Mr. Weathersby resumed their 
former characters in the cast. ‘ Follow the 
Leader,’ Mr. Rae’s clever comedietta, built on ‘* Les 
Lrebis de Panurge’? of MM. Halevy and Meilhac, 
ned the evening, and introduced Mr. Herbert to 

1e Haymarket audience. He was supported by 

iss Connie Lafontaine and Mizs Kathleen Irwin. 
We all romember Mrs, Stirling as the heroine of this 
prorsant trifle, 
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EAST LONDON THEATRE. 


“Pomona ’’ is tho name of «. new three act play 
produced at this theatre, and now running with 
popular approval. It has some good situations, and 
contains tne stock characters of this class of drama. 
There is a Lord Grafton who has married a gipsy-girl 
named Zingra (Miss Foster), but of course conce ils 
the alliance, Their daughter * Pomona” has grown 
to womanhood uniler care of Zingra and a brutil 





gipsy associate “ Bill” (Mr. Burleigh). The gipsies 
are about to cut off the poor girl’s hair forsale, when 

Ralph Branscombe (Mr. J. Carden) interposes on her 
behalf, rescues her and falls in love with her. Here’s 
a pretty entanglement, seeing that Ralph’s father 
intends his son for Lady Alice, the supposed daughter 
of Lord Grafton. Pomona goes into servitude, 
to earn her own living, with one Jonas Fuzzle (Mr. 
Wilton) a kind-hearted tradesman. The rest may be 
guessed: after sll sorts of embarrassing positions, 
Pomona falls into the hands of her gipsy tyrants, to 
be rescued, at the propor time, and work out poetic 
and dramatic justice by attaining her rightful rank 
as Lady Grafton. Miss Jenny Grainger’s Pomona 
was full of emotion and pathos, and drew down con- 
tinued plaudits, Mrs. Jonas Fuzzle was extremely 
laughable in the hands of Miss Murray, and Lady 
Alice Grafton was elegant and lady-like as person- 
ated by Miss H. Wolff. The desperate and fiendish 
Zingra received a vigorous interpretation from Miss 
Foster. Misses Green, Roberts, T. Morrison, Carden, 
J. Milton, and C. Burleigh, ali favourites in their 
several specialties with East End audiences, took 
pains in strengthening an unusvally strong cast, 
formed by the union of the regular company with 
that of the Pavilion Theatre, just now running its 
pantomime. ‘The Mutiny at the Nore” is also 
included in the evening's bill of fare. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HANDEL’s Oratorio, ** Solomon,” certainly the most 
secular, dramatic, varied and florid of the works of 
the mighty master bearing the title of ‘‘ Oratorio,” 
has been given under the baton of Sir Michael Costa, 
and we hope, for the sake of the musical public, will 
be soon repeated. Madame Edith Wynne, Miss 
Julia Wigan, Madame Patey, Mr. Henry Guy, and 
Mr. Maybrick supported the solos, and the choral 
numbers by the Sacred Harmonic Society were 
splendidly rendered. This interesting work may fairly 
take its place as a relief from the overpowering 
grandeur of that chain of choruses, Israel in Egypt, 
and the stupendous “ Messiah.” 


MYSTERY, 


Far out on fancy’s mystic sea 
Isce an isle most bright and fair, 
Some call jt love—some mystery, 
And say much happiness is there. 
Yll launch my barque, and set my sail, 
And see myself what others see, 
T’ll stem the mighty wave and gale, 
That I may know this mystery. 


A heart shall be the isle I seek, 

Bright eyes a compass for my guide, 
And hope (a ship that’s never weal) 

Shall be the barque on which I ride, 
Vil roam that mighty ocean o’er 

Till I shall reach the blissful isle, 
*Tis all I wish—I crave no more 

To make my life one long sweet smile, 


What different shapes some things do 
take. 
What happiness is in a dream; 
The vision changes when we wake 
And fades trom all it once did seem. 
My ~— sailed forth, I found that 
isle 5 
I drank the cup of love in haste, 
’T was filled with s»rrow, pain and guile, 
And left my life a barren waste. 
J.T. Be 





HORSE TAMING, 


History repeats itself in horse taming, it ap- 
pears, as well asin other matters. Mr. Rarey and 
Cruiser have met with their match in M. Carries 
and Trocadero. ‘Trocadero, son of Monarque and 
Antonia, has of late exhibited symptoms of the most 
fearful ferocity. 

According to ‘‘ Le Sport,’’ M. Aumont met M. 
Carries, who offered to tame the animal. M. Au- 
mont having inquired whether the means employed 
would not be drugs or such violence as might injure 
the horse or render him still more furious, and 
having received an assurance that nothing of the 
kind would be used, he consonted ; and, at a time 
agreed upon, a visit was paid to the stud at Victot- 
Pontfol, and the experiments began. 

The first thing was to enter the horse-box. This 


; M. Carries did, in presence of M. Aumont and ail 


the “ stable,” who ‘“s’attendait 4 le voir dévoré.” 





S An exciting “‘ duel” ensued; the horse rushing, 


time after time, with open mouth and with ‘ hen. 
nisements feroces,’’ at M. Carries, who merely 
dodged him with rapid movements aside, as the 
toreador dodges the bull. 

After ten of these attacks so met, “‘ the animal 
suddenly stopped to contemplate thé andacious in- 
dividual who braved him in this manner, and was 
at once seized with the nervous trembling which 
comes over ‘ le lutteur aux prises avec un adversairo 
contre lequel ses meyens habituels ont échoué. Tro- 
cadero était dompte!’” 

And M. Carries took advantage of the horse’s 
stupor to put a saddle and bridle upon him, after 
which Trocadero submitted like a lamb to have his 
forefeet shod, and ultimately his hind feet, without 
more ado. 

The dodging process of M. Carries certainly beats 
for simplicity even the throwing down proeess of 
Mr. Rarey; but it might be awkward if the tamer 
were to meet with a horse less susceptible of 
“stupeur”’ than Trocadero appears to be. The 
question suggested by all these horse-taming facts, 
however, is whether they could not be rendered al- 
together unnecessary by care taken in the original 
training, and whether, as regards the trainer and 
the method he adopts to his four-legged pupils, the 
gist of the whole matter does lie in what has been 
said by a French authority : 

“S’il est brutal, le poulain deviendra farouche, 
violent et méfiant; si au contraire, il sait mettre 
l’animal en confiance, la konne entente s’établira 
promptement.” 

It certainly seems that, if a horse in his years 
of discretion, or rather maturity, and of confirmed 
viciousness, can be tamed so readily by a resolute, 
gentle master, there ought to be little difficulty in 
training him up, during foathood, like Capt. Cattlo’s 
fig tree; in the way he should go, so that when he 
is old he would not depart from it. 





Tus autobiography of Charles Matthews is said t> 
be in preparation for the press. From the author’s 
smart and easy style as evidenced by his pamphlets 
and letters in years by-past, no Jess than the arts, 
actors, authors, artists, and men of society, with whom 
the writer has been in contact or associated with, a 
most readable book may be anticipated, 

Old Billy Moncrieff’s ‘Tom and Jerry ” is to be 
revived at the Surrey Theatre after Easter. 

Three important sales by auction will take place 
in February: The Alexandra Palace, with its 
theatre, concert room, park, racecourse aud grand 
stand, on the 8th., also Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, and the King’s Cross Theatre. 

We last week noticed the new opera founded on 
the tragedy of ‘* Macbeth ;” we have been informed 
that it has since been materially altered, and cut 
down to four acts, 

Mr. Fred Evans, the pantomimist, who seriously 
hurt himself while playing at Drury-lane a fortnight 
ago, has recovered and resumed his role of clown on 
Weduesday night. He was warmly welcomed by a 
crowded audience, 

Madame Christine Nillson has raised an enthusiasm 
in Vienna by her charming impersonation of 
“Ophelia” in Ambroise Thomas’s opera of 
‘Hamlet.’ Floral presentations and calls were the 
order of the night, and at the close of the fourth act 
her realisation of the hapless heroine was so perfect 
that there was quite a furore of applause. 

The death of Miss Amy Fawsitt, once a “ leading 
lady’? on the London boards, whose successes 
included Lady ‘Teazle (‘School for Scandal,’’) 
4)0 nights, aud Lady Gay Spanker (‘‘ London As- 
surance,’’) 200, may indeed “ point a moral and adorn 
a tale.” ‘The once popular favourite died in want 
and obscority in a humble lodging in Boston. After 
a short run of the piece in which Miss Fawsitt 
appeared at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, she was 
“shelved,’’ and not being paid her salary was, with 
her mother, compelled to seek cheap lodgings. She 
was a reserved and proud woman, and did not 
disclose her position, indeed, until the sad catastrophe 
which ended her life and sufferings, her whereabouts 
was unknown. Tho melancholy trath must be told, 
distress of miud and pecuniary embarrassment 
were aggravated by an indulgence in ardent spirits. 
Strong men have given way to similar passion on 
slighter provocation than poor Amy Fawsitt, a weak 
woman, alone and friendless, and we may say 
deserted, ina foreign land. In justice to the profes- 
sion in America, we must say that her whereabouts 
and condition were unknown. The “School for 
Scandal” will be played with Mr. John Gilbert as Sir 
Peter, Miss Dyas as Lady Teazle. Mr. Montague, 
Mr. Harry Beokett, Mr. Stevenson and Miss 
Adelaide Lennox represented the profession at her 
early grave. 
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THE THREE VALENTINES 
OF VERNON GRANGE: 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. IN THREE 
CHAPTERS, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir is a sequestered little village that known as 
Daisybourne, and though not “ beyond railways,” the 
Great Northern having a station only five miles by a 
cross-country road from its grey old parish church, 
yet the description given by Oliver Goldsmith of a 
Yorkshire village, in his immortal Vicar of Wake- 
field, might serve for a pen-picture of Daisybourne 
at the time of our story. 

Old traditions, time-honoured observances, and 
simple customs of their forefathers lingered around 
its hearthstones and winter firesides ; old pastimes 
were enjoyed upon its village green; there was a 
“ trysting-tree ” in the village churchyard, a ‘lovers’ 
walk,” a haunted ruin, and a “ maiden’s well,” each 
with its varying tradition devoutly believed in. 
‘here was also a grand o.d Grange near Daisybourne, 
the Maner House or Hall, where dwelt an ancient 
Yorkshire family, belonging to those landed gentry 
whose ancestral name was held in higher esteem 
than even the created peerages of the crown. How 
can we convey a better idea of this unsophisticated 
community than by again reverting to oyr favourite 
poet, Goldsmith ? 


“And here, bedecked with every rural 
charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The over-rippling brook, the busy mill, 

The grey old tower that tops the verdant 


nill, 
The hawthorn hedge, with seats beneath the 
shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made 5 
And then, at each returni:g holiday, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 











[DRAWING FOR VALENTINES.) 


The merry villsge train from labour free 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading 
tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending whils the old sur- 
veyed ; 

And mavy a gambol frolicked o’er the 
ground, 

And sleights of skill and feats of strength 
went round, 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band in- 
spired ; 

The dancing pair who simply sought renown 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain unknowing of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the 
place ; 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance which would those 
looks rep: ove 3 

These were the charms, sweet village, sports 
like these 

With sweet succession taught even toil to 
please,”’ 


At Daisybourne, too, they kept up the Christmas 
carol, drew lots on St. Valentine’s Eve, and tied 
truelove knots and broke rings on St. Valentine's 
Morn, ate pancakes at Shrovetide, sent idiots on 
sleeveless errands on the Ist of April, chose a Queen 
of the May on the first of the “merry month,” 
feasted all comers at “ harvest home,” and cracked 
nuts, drew the crooked thorn from the witch-cake, 
and told fortunes on Michaelmas Eve. 

What wonder, then, that on the vigil of the 
Hymeneal saint whose influence we this day invoke, 
a merry party of young persons, the bachelors and 
spinsters of Daisybourne, was gathered together in 
the spacious servants’ hall of Vernon Grange, to 
celebrate the rites appertaining to the season. It is 
of this company we will now ask the reader to make 
one. 

The old raftered hall was profusely decorated with 
boughs of evergreens, for the deciduous trees were 
yet leafless, Yet were there gay colours among the 
shining green branches of the bay, the laurel and the 
spruce fir, the white bursting clusters of the laures- 
tinus, leafless sprays of the early-blooming almond, 
twigs of the scarlet-berried thorn, and trailiag ten- 








drils of the berried ivy were interspersed with bright 
handfuis of dried strawflower and buaches of yellow 
cudweod, while on shelves, dressers, and tables were 
arranged water-jugs and other vessels filled with 
sweet “ nodding violets,” white starry snowdrops, 
pale primroses, fragrant wall-flowers, and a shining 
wealth of the golden and purple crocuses especiaily 
consecrated to St, Valentine. 

These floral harbingers of spring were mostly fresh 
gathered by the guests themselves on their way to 
the merrymaking, and if they did not make a flower- 
show which would excite the admiration of a 
M.R.H.S. or M.R.B.S. of South Kensington or Chis- 
wick, would surely set aglow the heart of the lover 
of Nature, though as yet she had not entirely doffed 
her sombre winter garments. Dut we must turn to 
the living figures of the-scene. 

A rustic youth had just finished a rather clever 
performance, in which, while playing a pipe with his 
left hand and thumping a tabor with his right, he 
contrived, by means of a couple of strings attached 
to his knee and elbow, to give a grotesque dancing 
action to two wooden dolls suspended over a stout 
piece of piank. The applause and laughter wert 
echoing through the raftered hall, when a buxone 
damo of some fifty winters, with a face beaming with 
benevolent pleasure, entered from the door which 
communicated with the dining and drawing-rooms. 
It was kind Mrs, Bland, the housekeeper of Vernon 
Grange. 

On a tray she bore an inkstand and writing 
materials, pens, and a number of strips of writing- 
paper. She was followed by a youth whom all 
recognised as the son, and most probably the succes- 
sor, of the village schoolmaster, who had taught the 
A. B. C., pothooks and hangers, addition, multiplica- 
tion, and, it is reported, occasioually imparted the 
rule of three and practice to the juvenile joskins of 
Daisybourne in days when School Boards were not, 

“ Now, lads and lasses,” cried Mrs. Bland, cheerily, 
“range yourself right and left, that I may count ye. 
Married folks, if there be any, must stand out. Ono 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine. No, 
there are only eight young men to nine maidens. Im 
ashamed of Daisybourne, that I am.” 

* Oh, never mind, Mrs. Bland,” said Millivent 
Jarvis, the beauty of the village, who had already 
set half the young fellows of the hamlet sighing at 
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ver scornful and disdainful reception of their 
sheepfaced approaches. ‘ Never mind me; leave me 
out, please, I don’t know I should have come only 
they twitted me about being too proud; which I 
know I’m not,”’ added tie petulant beauty, with a 
meaning glance at a pretty, plaiv-dressed girl who 


stood near her, 

‘© Oh, very well, Miss Milly,” said the smiling Mrs, 
Bland, with the slightest touch of sharpness in her 
tone, * we'll leave you out, by all means, if you wish 
itso. Now, young Birch, sit down here, and point 
your peu, and write down each name as I call them 
over.” 

‘he youth did as he was bid, inscribing a name on 
each paper, until eight young men’s names and those 
of eight damsels were written, Mrs, Bland neatly 
folding each strip of paper, and placing the first 
cight in a small, open-mouthed bag on her right 
hand, and the next eight in another to her left. 

“ Now, Milly,” said Mrs. Bland, “ there is yet time 
for a ticket for you. It is seven draws to one you 
will not be the one left without a Valentine. Shall 
I write your name?” 

It was evident that the capricions beauty was a 
little mortified at the readiness with which Mrs. 
Bland had at first accepted her refusal, and she had 
instantly engaged herself in a loud, almost laughing, 
conversation with old Mr. Adam, the upper 
gardener, to conceal her chagrin. Nevertheless, she 
guilped down her spleen, and declaring with another 
jorced langh, that she preferred a chat with old 
Mr. Adam to such sweethearting foolery, again de- 
clined to make one in the drawing. 

Millicent Jarvis was the only daughter of one of 
the half-dozen shopkeepers of the small village 
Her father dealt not only in thread, small tapes, 
merceries, shoes, linendrapery, and stationery, but 
owned the establishment where the ribarnds and 
laces, bonnets and finery, of the womankind of Daisy- 
bourne were purchased, except those procured by the 
peasants’ wives from travelling pedlars, who yet 
hawked their wares in the less accessible villages of 
that rural district. 

She was therefore not only the prettiest, but, to the 
envy of most of the young girls, and.some of the elder, 
the most fashionably dressed damsel that the Sunday 
eun of Daisybourne shone upon, when young and old 
assembled in the old grey church; they did not even 
except the young Ladies Vernon, who, though 
the material might be more costly, certainly 
could not stand comparison in brilliancy of colour, 
or profusion of riband, feathors and flowers with 
the draper’s daughter, Millicent Jarvis. As, how- 
ever, we shall see more of Millicent hereaiter, we 
will return to our Valentines, 

The drawing of names proceeded amidst unre- 
strained shouts of merry and innocent jesting, in 
which the elder portion of the bystanders aud good 
Mrs. Bland bore their full share. 

The eight young men took their places in the order 
of their caliing, and it now became the turn of the 
young women, ‘This increased the fun; for three 
only of the first couples stood, and there were five 
double Valentines, But the men insisted upon their 
prerogative of first choice, and not one of them was 
ungallant or selfish enough to hesitate or change, 
but each, taking the hand of his partner swore him- 
self her Valentine, and sealed it with a kiss. 

And now a two-handled silver cup of antique form 
was filled with a ladic, bottomed with an old spade 
guinea, from a capacious bowl of “ bishop,” where- 
in spiced and sugared ale and toasted apples were 
craftily mingled. i 

Then the goblet, its handles enveloped witha fine 
napkin, was placed in the hands of each pair of 
Valentines, aud the Valentine handing it to his 
partner, she kissed the brim, and sipped of the loving 
cup, #8 is maiden’s wont, while the man, in more 
than one instance, after a vociferous “ good health,” 
took sucha hearty swig in testimony of his devoted- 
ness as made it necessary for good Mrs. Bland to 
bring the spade guinea ladle into active requisition to 
replenish the hali-emptied vessel. 

Then came dancing, songs, forfeits, and a supper, 
80 plentiful and solid that ‘‘ good digestion ” must 
have “ waited on appetite and health on both,” to 
have avoided a bilious attack in the morning, which, 
we are ready to certify, not one vf the Valentines 
either thoucht of « r felt, 

Coats, cloaks, capes and wrappers, ruffs, com- 
forters and scaris were “ called’ as the clock struck 
ten, and then each “squire of dames”’ offered his 
arm and escort to his Valentine to see her home, 

Three of these couples were servants at the IIall 
nad the other three were daughters of small farmers 
in the neighbourhood, 





Of the remaining two couples the writer knows 
sufficient of their subsequent histories to flatter him- 
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self that they may iutcrest the curiosity and sym- 
pathy of the reader. 

Jonathan Brinsley was a steady, shr»wd, and some 
said too calculating young man. Hoe was much re- 
spected, if not beloved, by his nearest friends and 
associates, 

He held the position of assistant collector, clerk, | 
and buyer to his uncls, a woll-to-do wool-stapler and 
dealer. 

Jonathan was correct in manners and careful in his 
dealings, so far as the character of a young man of 
twenty-one could be judged of, and tie elder folks 
supposed, as his uucle and godfather Jonathan 
Tebbutt had no children, young Drinsley must in 
due time have the business himself, 

Some were rather surprised to sea him there, but 
none suspected the true cause. It was that the 
steady young man had fallen, as he thought, in love 
with Miilicent Jarvis, and he had actually come with 
some floating hope of being the lucky drawer of her 
name. 

Scarcely, however, had Jonathan passed half an 
hour in her company, watehing the silly homage that 
was paid by the thonghtless or the enamoured to tie 
supercilious beauty, than his good sense occasioned 
something like a revulsion of feeling, so that when 
the petulant girl’s refusal to join the drawing took 
place young Jonathan felt a positive relief. 

We are all the creatures of circumstances, and 
local and surrounding influences often act with 
unusual power, Jonathan Brinsley stood up amused 
and indifferent to take his chance, and laughed when 
the name of Hetty (Esther) Langdale was drawn 
from Fortunatus’s cap, yet he was really pleased 
when he saw the modest smile of satisfaction with 
which the demure Hetty heard her fortune. 

But when, at the very first draw of tle women’s 
choice, he heard Jonathan Briusley again coupled 
(for such things will fortuitously happen) with Hetty 
Langdale, he stood hesitating and amazed amid the 
general laughter and congratulation. [He was soon, 
however, awakened from his abstraction. 

“Bless the man!’’ cried the jolly Mrs. Bland. 
**Sure his wits are wool-gathering.” 

Catching the blushing Hetty by the hand, the old 
lady led her across the small space between the ranks, 
and playfully pushing the half-resisting damsel almost 
into Jonathan’s arms, the latter, almost involuntarily, 
embraced her. ‘The next moment, however, he not 
only equeezed her in real earnest, but imprinted so 
sounding asmack upon Hetty’s lips that the merri- 
ment broke out afresh, this time unheeded by either 
of the princival performers. 

Jonathan Brinsley, an hour before, had fancied he 
admired Millicent Jarvis. There was no doubt he 
already sincerely loved Hetty Langdale, 

The fun proceeded, and now the lottery had but 
two names left in the wheel. Mrs. Bland looked 
along the lines, and all the couples smiled at each 
other. 

“The strangest thing in all my experience, and 
that’s not a short one, All matched but the last two, 
and they’ve no other than ‘ Hobson’s choice,’ and the 
youngest pair in the room, too. Dolly Westrop, you | 
have ouly to kiss Robin Armstrong for your Valentine, | 
as he has already one claim to you for his own 
draw.” 

The two remaining slips were cast forth, and 
Robin, seizing the fat hand of the blushing Dolly, 
whose plump cheeks outvied the scarlet peonies 
in her grandfather’s front garden, dragged her away 
into a retired corner of tlie hall. \When, half an hour 
after, Robin and Dolly rejoined the sports, the young 
man’s clumsiness and the girl’s shamefacedness had 
considerably lessened, 

Robin Armstrong was bush-beater and gun-carrier 
to his father, old Robin Armstrong, the head-keeper 
at Vernon Grange, for though there was not a poacher | 
in Daisybourne—the man that would have robbed | 
the Vernon preserves wonld have been an outcast— | 
the large head of deer, the extensive plantations, 
the wide gorse coverts, and the fisheries, required a 
number of outdoor servants, Of tnese Robin’s 
parent was the head. 

Robin, young as he was, was well-versed in all 
wood-craft, ‘Toa bold heart, except when in pre- 
sence of the fair sex, he added a strong arm, a quick 
eye, and a steady hand, 

As for Dolly Westrop, she was the orphan daughter 
of a carrier, who had perished on the wold in a fear- 
ful snowstorm many years before, and had been 
brought up to the age of sixteen by her doting old 
grandfather, the parish sexton and bellringer. All 
that anybody ever had to say of Dolly was negative, 
which is a great thing ; she had no envy, no vanity, 
no ill-temper, “never medidled with nobody’s 
affairs,’’ troubled nobody, was never sad nor sulky : 
so nobody cared to say anything of Dolly Westrop, 
except that she was ‘‘a jolly good girl.” ; 














The lads and the lasses are gone. The tables are 
cleared. Good Mrs. Bland has seen all the lights out 
and departed to resume her duties in attendance on 
the Vernons and their visitors. Another hour, and 
they too retire, and moonlight sleops in silver silence 
on fantastic gables, quaint twisted chimneys, green 
grassy slopes, and tall ancestral trees of Vernon 
Grange. 


* * * * * 


When Millicent Jarvis had walked to the Grange, 
the last thing she could have imagined would have 
been that she should have been left without an 
escort home. 

That privilege had generally been. an object of 
contention, 

What then was her surprise and vexation 
when she suddenly realised the fact that all the 
male sex who were not indwellers of the Grange, 
had, in parliamentary phrase, “* paired off,’’ and that 
only the retainers of the family remained. 

Mrs. Bland, too, quickly perceived this unpleasant 
consequence of Millicent’s sclf-cxclusion from thé 
votaries of St. Valentine, and was revolving whom 
she would select, when a funny solution of the dif- 
ficulty presented itself. 

Young Mr. Vernon, returning from the tour of 
Earope and a Mediterranean trip, had brought with 
him as his valetand courier, a French violin-teacher 
out of em ent, who had taken up this more 
profitable calling, 

M. Nicole Pa @Archet had often -conde- 
scended to enliven the hall with the dances of 
Strauss, Lanner, Gung’l, Musard and Labitsky, 
together with excruciating and unheard-of variations 
on themes from all the grand operas, while tho 
wonderful selections he executed of the ‘‘ music of 
the future’? made many of the rustics wonder when 
he would have done tuning and trying his fiddle, and 
begin some intelligible tune or melody, which, on 
such occasions, it is almost needless to say, never did 
begin. 

At the juncture we have arrived at, Monsieur 
Nicole Paganini d’Archet, fiddle in hand, end 
attired in full evening dress, appeared in the hall. 

* Ah, monsieur ;” exclaimed Mrs. Bland, for whose 
maraschino, curacao, and parfait amour the French- 
man had a very keen relish, ‘you have indeed 
missed a chance! You might, if you had not been 
upstairs, have had the prettiest young lady in Daisy- 
bourne for your Valentine,” and Mrs. Bland led 
monsieur towards Millicent, who looked by no means 
with her usual hauteur upon the bowing and smirk- 
ing Frenchman, who, to say truth, was (unlike Mr, 
Toole) a perfect ‘ master of deportment.” 

“ Ma chere Mistrees Blan,’’ said monsieur, ‘*I am 
ravissé and toute desolé at ze same time. Pour 
quoi was I not call to accept my bonne fortune, an’ 
zis young lady for my choice, Ah, m’amselle, que 
je suis malheureuse,”’ ; 

Mrs. Bland, with a merry twinkle of the eye, here 
interrupted the Frenchman’s flow of compliments, 

“ Excellent, good Mossoo d’Archet, but it’s too lato 
now. Ihave no doubt you are desolated, and all 
that sort of thing, and well you may be considering 
the chance you’ve missed. But Ill stand your 
friend,” the ex-violin teacher stared at her curiously, 
“Yes, mossoo, I'll give you achance to make up for 
lost time. You must see Miss’ Millicent Jarvis home 
to her father’s house in Daisybourne.” 

Monsieur looked as if a dash of cold water had 
been sent down his spine. He glanced at his slight 
patent leather pumps, at his open-work silk socks, 
his superfine black trousers, and thence up to his 
white silk waistcoat with the openest of bosoms, and 
his embroidered shirt front, full as the pigeon 
breast of a pouting horseman. Mrs. Bland, however, 
affected not to observe his embarrassment. 

* Oh, yes, I knew you would be only too happy, 
monsieur, Your nation certainly excels in polite- 
ness and gallantry to the fair sex. Millicent, my 
dear, Monsieur Nicole will be proud to-——”’ 

“ Mais, ma chere Mistrees Blan’, I have not dress 
for ze promenade.” 

‘Oh, that is soon remedied; a pair of your courier 
bootsand a great coat, monsieur, and——’’ 

** Bote I shall not know one step of ze way +o 
vat you call Dazybrun, not von step,so zat I will 
not find——-” 

“Pooh! nonsense, wossoo. If you don’t know it 
tho young lady does. She only wants your arin and 
your gallant protection, and she can walk the path 
blindfold.” 

At this moment monsieur heard, as he thought, a 
reprieve. His master’s bell rang. 

“ Zere, ma chere Mistrees Blan’, I.am demanded. 
I cannot stay one ozer moment. Ah, m’amselle, 
accept ze hommage of my devotednoss, but zo forca 
majeure comm:nd my service. Adieu, au revoir, an’ 
if evare I should have ze honneur on some ozer occa- 
sion——”’ 
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The bell rang again, and monsieur, kissing his 
haud, retired through the door, bowing, with his 
face to Millicent, who stood dumb with mingled 
contempt and vexstion, But what also excited her 
wonder was that Mrs. Bland immediately followed 
the Frenchman. 

Mrs. Bland had a strong spice of humour in her 
composition. She had not exhausted her resources, 
and was resolved that the smooth-tongued Monsieur 
d’Archet should not foil her plan thus easily, She 
accordingly entered the ante-chamber of the supper- 
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which of them would escape from its load aud rise | buncle head and diamond eyes, !ay the loveliest little 


to the surface, that which rose be 
her future husband, 

The last ceremony was taking the halves of the 
hard egg and eating them dciiberately, shell and all! 


the name of 


| These curious and superstitious rites performed, 


Millicent Jarvis extinguished her lamp, gazed for a 


| few moments on the bright, mysterious face of the 


moon, fiecked with ftleecy clouds, and crept into bed. 


| , . 
| What were her dreams we cannot communicate, as 


room, and awaited the directions given by Mr. | 


Vernon to his valet, which related to his move- 
ments on the following day. 
long and faithful service had made quite one of the 
family, now struckin, 

‘© We have had a very merry party this St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve, Mr. Wilfred,” said she, “ but by a curious 
accident, Millicent Jarvis is left without a beau to 
sce her home. ‘She came bero alone, and unless 
Monsieur d’Archet will be gallant enough, there's 
nobody but old Mr. Adam, or his wife, or myself,” 
and she laughed as monsieur thoaght, maliciously, 
“to see the poor girl home.” 

“What, pretty Millicent Jarv’s, the mercer’s 
daughter, without a swain to see her to her door!” 
said Wilfred Vernon, good humouredly, 
wasn’t for the proprieties, Mrs. Bland, I shouldn’t 
mind such a journey myself. You surprise ne! 
Nicole! where’s your gallantry, that you did not ily 
to squire the beauty to her paternal roof ?’’ 

‘+ Parfoi, milor, 1 would have done so volortiers ; 
but you see I am en grande tenue for my violin 
concerto in ze gran salon.” 

‘¢ We'll do very well without the concerto, Nicole ; 
when alady’s in the case, you know, all other things 
give place. Nicole’s at your service, and the lady’s, for 
life ordeath. Make haste, Nicole, and uncase your- 
self, and look more like ® courier than a dancing- 
master, And, Mis. Bland, if there are any letters by 
the early pest, see that they are bronght to my 
dressing-room. Nicole, you can lie a-be. an hour 
later in the morning. Let me see, it’s about three 
mniles, isn’t it, Mrs, Bland? Six there and back. 
Good night.” 

M. Nicole was now truly ‘“‘ desolated,” but he saw 
no escape, so he puta fair face on the matter, and 
accepted the situation, which, after all, might have 
been much less pleasant had the lady been old and 
ugly. 

‘So that when Mrs. Bland returned with the intel- 
ligence that monsieur was dressing himself in sll 
haste for the journey, and when, in a few minutes, 
the ‘‘ gentlemsn’s gentleman” made his appearanco 
ina magnificent furred roquelaire, beneath which 
shone a pair cf long boots of wrinkled Memel 
leather, Millicent’s anxieties and resentments 
vanished like a cloud, and her good looks were 
enhanced to loveliness by the most gracious of 
siniles. 

M. Nicole, too, when once in for it, bore himself 
with brave assurance. ‘Though the son of a waiter at 
a Paris traiteur’s, my “gentleman’s gentleman,” 
like most “* distinguished furriners,”’ claimed as his 
ancestors some historic family, dispossessed of all 
but their noble blood by the fury of democratic re- 
volution ; and Millicent’s vanity making her ready to 
believe in every idle compliment, she retired to her 
chamber, after a faint, simulated resistance at the 
outer door to a salute from her moustacbiod cavalier, 
with the full certainty of having conquered and 
enslaved the nobly-descended son of—a cookshop 
waiter ! 

But Millicent had other thoughts in her head 
than that of immediately retiring to rest. She, too, 
had her observances, notwithstanding her sneer at 
“‘sweethearting foolery ;’’ and we doubt not the 
reader, When he is acquainted with them, will con- 
sider them not a whit less foolish, wiile hey were 
by no means so open, innocent, and harmless. 

Lighting her little lamp, the girl proceeded to 
open a drawer wherein a curious mixture of objects 
were presented to view. From these the damsel 
selected five green bay leaves; four of these she care- 
fully pinned to the four corners of her snow-white 
pillow, and the fifth in the middle of the under- 
side ; and gently repeated from a little book she held 
in her hand— 


Green bay tree, green bay tree, 

Tell me to-night who my love shall be; 
Grant I may see my true love dear, 
And married be ere ends the year. 


Next the silly girl, with trusting faith, took from 
the drawer a hard-boiled egg, and having cut it 
through the centre scooped out the yolk, and partly 
filled the space with salt. 

Then, taking two pieces of paper, on each which 
she wrote a name, she loaded each of them with a 
ball of clay, and placing them in a bason gently 
poured water over them; the intent being to see 
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we don’t know she ever told them. 
It is Valentine’s Day in the morning, and the 


| wintry sun is peeping in at the white curtains of 
Mrs. Bland, whom | 


Millicent Jarvis's window. She is awake, but has 


| not yet risen, her reayon being that she is resolved 


not to see any one of her sweethearts except him— 
and who is he? ‘Time will show. 

The vicar of Daisybourne was an exemplery clergy- 
manu of great scholastic attainments, with a large 
family and a small stipend. After taking high 
university honours, he had, from luck of patronage, 
been fain to settledown in Daisybourne. ‘I'o increase 


| his annual income he kad been accustomed to tike 


young university men to read and finish for classical 
honours. 

At this time one of two young undergrads, board- 
ing at the vicarage, the Hon. Spenceley Dashwood, 


| frequently waylaid ALillicent Jarvisin her walks. We | 


say waylaid, for though the silly girl believed the 


| meetings to be purely accidental, and owing to sowe 


mysterious luck, predestination of love, or the like, 
young Spenceley Dashwood planned them as celibe- 
rately as ever footpad planned the waylaying of his 
victim. 

The reader will not be surprised then to find that 
the “honourable” young gentleman was carly on 
foot on Valentine's morn. 

Calling on Robin Armstrong’s father, who had the 
care of his double-barrelled breechloader of the old 
Lefaucheux pattern, young Dashweod strolled into 
the meadows at the rear of the houses in the High 
Street, where Millicent’s widowed parent resided, 

Two or three discharges at jays or redstarts, or 
perhaps nothing at all, startled the coquettish beauty 
toa sense of the world without, and a soit of cer- 
tainty that the man she wust see first that morning 
was at band, 


Another barrel exploded yet nearer, and then the , 
maiden saw young Dashwood, gun in band, in the | 


field at the back of her dwelling. 

Her casement opened; a pink silk handkerchief 
fluttered in the sir; the young mun lifted the latch 
of a wicket at the bottom of the garden with a prac- 
tised facility. 7 

Next moment he was beneath her window; and 
the next the “‘ biglietto, gia scritto,” of cur prudent 
Rosina was caught and pocketed by ser faithless 


Almaviva, without Figaro,the town barber, knowing | 


anything of th matter: for pretty Millicent hau no 
suspicious old Doctor Bartolo for a guardian, not 
even a watchful mother or a grave duenna to check 


her even in her wildest flights of flirtation. Her | 


Valentine, accordingly, did not depart stealthily 
with his billet-doux: not he. 

“ Hist, Millicent!” said he, in a stage-whisper, at 
the same time holding up a lovely enamelled box, 
brilliant with gold net work and painting. Millicent 
showed her pearly teeth, and, with a suppressed 
laugh, caught the gilded treasure in her lap, like 
another Danaé; though here the classical simile 
fails, as the ascending gage d’amonr, deftly tossed 
by the Valentine, was caught by the lady in a full 
trimmed ana embroidered apron, 

Young Dashwood blew a kiss and a ‘‘ good-bye for 
the present ’’ to Millicent, not, however, without an 
appointment for that evening ; and off went the young 
rake, humming, 


** Meet me by moonlight alone,” 


while Millicent Jarvis sat down to examine the gay 
giftshe had thus received from her noble Valen- 
tine. 

The scrutiny was more than satisfactory, it was 
delightful. 

The first layer within the spring-clasped little 
cabinet, was, it is true, somewhat like ‘* coals to 
Neweastie,’’ consisting of some pretty ribbon-knots 
of various colours, with gauze and lace articles, in 
which Millicent was a professional connoisseur. 
They were, however, costly in material, which 
proved the liberality of the donor. 

Next came a lovely perfumed sachet, stiff with 
gold and silver thread, and diffusing an exquisite 
odour through the little chamber. 

Scarcely had Millicent recovered from the potent 
efilavium of patchouli and musk which quite over 
powered the wholesome and simple lavender tha 
lent fragrance to the hangings and bedlinen, than a 
new surprise awaited her. 

A sheet of pink wadding was raised, and there. 
encircled by coils of a golden serpent with car 














watch her eyes ever beheld. 

Its back was towards her, of deep blue enamel 
bordered with large pearls; a smaller circle of the 
snue precious oyster-excrescences bordering » cow 
slip-co'oured enamel disk, whereon appeared an o! 
Huglish black letter “M,’’ interwoven with minutc 
pale blue forget-me-nots. 

Millicent gazed upon it with the abandon of de- 
light which Adelina Patti so charmingly assumes 
when, as Margherita, she discovers the glittering 
jewels depesited by Mephistopheles, as the bribe- 
price for her innocent soul. 

Millicent Jarvis was not naturally disposed to evil ; 
but herlove of dress,and finery, and personal vanity, 
were a passion which 

‘* Like Aaron’s serpent swallowed all the rest.” 

Carefully depositing the serpeut-chain in the 
casket, not, however. without first adorning herself 
therewith, and admiring herself in the lid-glass, as 
does also the hapless Margherita, Millicent descended 
to the little breakfast parlour. Her methodical parent 
had long.since taken his morning meal, and her filial 

ffection was not much fortified when her parent, 
who was a man of few words, said some half-dozen 
rude things about duty, negligence of household 
affoirs, idle visitings and gessipings, and wound up 
by a reilection as to what would have become of his 
business, of himself, and of herself, if her departed 
mamma (whose perfections he had only discovered 
since her loss) had so neglected his interests and 
coinforts, and her attention to the business and shop, 
which had secured her a comfortable home, and, 
perhaps, if she behaved herself, a future compe- 
tency. 

The sting of this preachment was barbed by iho 
fact of its being delivercd in the earshot of Miss 
Broadfoot, a lady of an uncertain age, oncs a strug- 
gliog dressmaker in a neighbouring town, whom Mr. 
Jaivis, on the dec-ase of his wife, engaged as a sort 
of shop-assistunt, needlewoman, and housekeeper, 
and to whom the over-lovking of Millicent, befure 
she entered her teens, had been also entrusted, and 
who, in consequence, hated Miss Broa:foot most 
cordially. 

Miss Broadfoot had under her a servant girl, o 
dirty, slatternly, enduring drudge, ‘here was also 
a stout errand-boy, who swept out the suop, took 
down and put up the shutters, carried parcels, 
clenued knives, and as cordially hated both his master 
and Miss Lroadfoot, but would, as he sxid, ‘go 
through fire and water for pretty Miss Millicent.” 
Such was the Jarvis household. 

* * * * * 


Hetty Langdale sat knitting in the window of her 
neat little parlour, in a plain morning dress of blue 
printed cotton. Her dark-brown hair was simply 
banded across and fastones behind her well-shaped 
ears with a brown band, while her full back Lair was 


| wound in the single large knot which we see in the 


unchanging fashion of the classic sculptures of 
ancient Greece. There was a quiet, placid smile on 
her tranquil features as she recalled the cecurrences 
of the overnight. 

Her widowed mother sat in an arm chair hard by, 
plying her needle, and ever and anon reviving the 
conversation by some cheerful remark. 

Tiere was a ring at the bell of the outer gate, 

* Bless me,”’ said old Mrs, Langdale, who was not 
in view of the entrance, “‘the milk boy and the 
baker have been, and the postman has gouve by, look 
who it is, Hetty.” 

Hetty Langdale did look, and a warm tinge rose 
to her cheek and forehea:. 

“It is Jona: han—Mister Brinsley—and he has a 
parcel in his hand = 1’ll goto my room, wother, if 
you please-—’” 

** Nonsense, Hetty, don’t be so silly, Til go and 
lethim in. Dear me, one wou!d think he hid pro- 
posed and sworn you to keep it a seeret from nie——’”’ 

“ Indeed, dear motlier——’’ 

“There, dou’t say any more, but mind your 
knitting, Hetty. I can talk to Jonathan, and hear 
what’s his business ” 

And off went the old lady and let in tho visitor. 

Hetty was nota littio puzzled, Lowever, at their 
proceedings. 

Aftera few words on the doormat, Mrs. Lan dale 
ashered Jonatha brinsley into the cold. fireless, 

vest parlour, opposite to the one in which she sat, 
for theirs was a double cottage, 

What coul be the mystery ? 

But Hetty was not ata loss to guess. It was tho 
first time Jonathan Brinsley had called, exc>pt on 
usiness :ffairs with her brother Edward Langdale, 
whereupon he certainly never entered into discussion 
with tue womankind, She had not long to wait for 
vsolution, 

Old Mrs. Langdale entered with a look of aesumed 
ravity, and Jonathan Brinsley follow d with an 
ubarrassed face, 
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“ Tletty, dear, pray be seated. Mr. Brinsley, may 
I take the liberty of calling you Jonathan ?” 

Mr. Brinsley bowed. 

“Hetty dear, I am sure you have reason to be 
yroud of your good fortune in securing such a lover 
# Mr. Jonathan here. It’s no use in these matters 
beating about the bush, and as he’s asked me to be 
‘his spokesman, I'll speak plainly at once.” 

“But my brother?” falteringly 
“Hetty. 

* Oh, I’ve not como here, dear Hetty,’ said Jona- 
than, “without securing the breadwinner’s consent 
—no, no! I met brother Edward this morning, an 
hour ago, in tie market-place, and mado no secret 
that your havpiness would be mine, if there was no 
previous pre »toanother. Sc Edward and I shook 
lands, Hetty, and he wished me success; so that 
it now rests with you,” 

Mrs, Langdale was for the moment silent. Ter 
eyes were filled with tears of joy, and she momen- 
tarily covered her face with her handkerchief. 

Jonathan Brinsley made three steps with a firm 
tread towards the window where stood Hetty, who 
had risen on his entrance, and the next, Mrs. Lang- 
dale saw of her future son-in-law and her daughter 
was, that Hetty’s head was hidden in Jonathan’s 
broad bosom, and that Jonathan w:s kissing the full 
brown hair, with an emotion too fuli for fine 
speeches. 

A calm conversation ensued. 

Jonathan explained his prospects, and announced 
his intention of taking a proffered situation in Man- 
chester, in the house of a paper maker, where he 
would, beginning at a moderate salary, in a very 
few years rise toan income ample for a couple of 
moderate wanits,and when able tosupport a wife and 
marriage responsibilities, he would return to claim 

mise. 

e then presented his Valentive’s gift—a hand- 
some, solid and substantial rosewood workbox, fully 
fitted with silks, cotton, and silver-mounted imple- 
ments, inlaitwith brass and mother-of-pearl, having 
within its lid a letter inscribed : 

* From Jonathan to his Valentine, Esther Lang- 
dale, February 14th, 18—” 

Edward Langdale now came ia, bringing with him 
a pound cake and a bottle of the best port the cellar 
of the “ Vernon Arms ” could produce. 

This, carefully decanted and poured out, certainly 
flow of conversation, and when Ed- 
ward Langdale insisted upon Jonathan Brinsley 
dinner, which he consented to with somo 
reluctance, on the score of in:onvenience to Mrs, 
Langdalo, bis objections were silenced by his being 
told that he must wait till Hetty—who had slipped 

f the room—came back. 

That, however, was an event considerably delayed, 
as Hetty had betaken herself to the market place, 
where, having male some dainty but prudent pur- 
chases, she had slipped in unobserved the back way, 
and was now, with the assistance of a neighbour, 
superintending the important operation of preparing 
a good dinner, 

* * * * * 


interposed 


’ 


Fei) 


improved the 


plinatine 
staying 


There is a humble cottage in Daisybourne hard by 
the old church, 

It as but one floor, and only three rooms, but its 
walls within and without are white as the driven 
snow, 

The swallow nests under its broad thatched eaves, 
and the diamond-paned casements were clustered 
with sweet clematis and the wild honeysuckle. 
There dwells old Simon Westrop, gravedigger and 
jobbing gardener, and there too dwells Dolly, his 
orphaned grandchild, the prop of the old man’s age, 
and his chiefest joy. 

If Dolly was up betimes thit morn of St. Valen- 
tine to milk the vicar’s cow, Robin Armstrong was 
up earlier, for scarcely had the esstern sky changed 
from dull grey to the first saffron streak, when Dolly, 
awakening from the soundest of sleeps, fancied that 
there was a tap at the window; a conjecture which 
was changed into certainty when alow whistle was 
heard, anon rising into the merry trill of the soar- 
ivg lark, then changing into the sweet notes of the 
thrush, linnet, and blackbird, and imitating the song 
of each feathered chorister with a truth and cha- 
racter that might have excited the envy of Herr 
Von Joel, or the most renowned German siffleur. 

Dolly's discriminating ear told her, without any 
ornithological science, that such mixed whistlings of 
birds of all seasons were due to an unfeathered biped, 
and that the performer was no other than Robin 
Armstrong. So she quickly rose and twirled the 
pin of the casement, and as quickly did her Valen- 
tine deposit on th» sill his bunch of 

Violets, blue violets, beautiful blue violets, 
Breathing a!l with odour, and dripping all 
with dew. 

With them was a square sheet of papar, whereon 








was gummed a @ried violet, and beneath was written 
in the fairest round hand of Master Solomon Birch, 
the schoolmaster’s son, foreRobin did not think his 
own penmanship worthy of soimportant a task— 


* Violet is for faithfulness, 

Which in me shall abide, 

Hoping likewise that from your heart, 
You will not let it slide.”’ 


Dolly accepted the humble offering with glee, and 
closed the casement, and having spelt out the 
‘“* motto,’’ donned her best kirtle, took up her well- 
scrubbed milking pail, and sallied forth, <A kiss 
from the honest Robin on her half pouting lips was 
administered, which was retorted by a playful slap 
on Robin’s ear from Dolly’s soft round hand. The 
young man, however, snatched her pail, and placing 
his light burden on his shoulder, off trudged the 
pair of lovers to the paddock, with hearts as light 
as the newly-wakened birds that chirruped their 
carols from every bough. 

(To be continued.) 





RIFLE WOMEN, 


Lapis are taking to rifle shooting we learn. That 
a woman cannot fire without previously shutting her 
eyes will be universally conceded by every one who 
has the slightest knowledge of her sex, and hence 
the direction which may be taken by her ball will be 
wholly a matter of chance, The innocent boy who 


; may be blithely stealing apples in a tree a hundred 


yards to the right of the target will be as likely to be 
hit as is the man who is standing by the rifle-woman’s 
side, and the yells of those who are unexpectedly hit 
in painful places will be the only means of ascertain- 
ing whither the wandering bullets have sped. Of 


| course, most persons will regard the space imme- 


diately in front of the target as the safest position, 
but even here they cannot be sure of immunity. The 
riflewoman may suddenly take it into her head to aim 
at the aforesaid boy in the apple tree, and thus hit 
the very centre of the bull’s-eye. The simple truth 
is that there will be no such thing as safety within a 
radius of at least fifteen hundred yards of a woman 
with a rifle, and her path to and from the rifle ground 
will be strewn with the victims of accidental dis- 
charges. 





Lovetiness,—What constitutes true loveliness? 
Not the polished brow, the gaudy dress, nor the show 
and parade of fashionable life. A woman may have 
all the outward marks of beauty, and yet not possess 
a lovely character. It is the benevolent disposition, 
the kind acts, and the Christian deportment. It is in 
the heart, where meekness, truth, affection, humility, 
are found, where we look for loveliness; nor do we 
look in vain, The woman who can soothe the 
aching heart, smooth the wrinkled brow, alleviate the 
anguish of the mind, and pour the balm of consolation 
in the wounded breast possesses, in an eminent degree, 
true loveliness of character. 


HIS EVIL GENIUS, 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Wett, driven as I was from the tribune by the 
Goths and Visigoths whom I have described, I had 
turned naturally to compose my rufiled feelings 
before my favourite ‘‘ Salutatione,’ when, as I 
entered the doorway, I started back so suddenly 
that I nearly overturned my mother, who was 
quietly following, heid and ears well into her Mur- 
ray, close behind me. 

There stood straight opposite to me, in exactly, 
or nearly exactly the same rich dark dress and 
showy jewellery that I had seen her in before, that 
haughty-looking but beautiful lady whom the 
strange party had shown us that night in the pro- 
fessor’s room. 

I should have known her anywhere—I could have 
sworn to her, if I had met her in the thickest crowd 
in the world, say on a Derby-day, or all alone on 
the top of Mont Blanc—it was sue and no other. 

Her eye just caught mine with a glance of half 
astonishment and, as I fora moment thought, re- 
cognition, for she certainly made a sort of start, 
and then a flush and half-smile passed across her 
face as she turned away, pretending to be interested 
in one of those fine Guirlandajo’s which hang on 
the wall opposite to the Albertinelli I have been 
describing. 

My mother, who is sharp enough with her eyes, 
looked fora moment at the grandly-dressed lady, 
and then hard at me. 





“ Frank,” she said, in a low voice, “ do you know 
—where have you ever met that——?”’ 

She scemed to hang fire at the word “lady,” and 
changed it to “‘ person,” which was always her epi- 
thet for any one, male or female, whom she doesn’t 
happen to take a fancy to. 

“Met that lady?’ I replied. ‘‘ Yes, mother, 
once before; and in a piace and under circum- 
stances I do not suppose I should ever forget, if I 
live to be a hundred ; though don’t ask me where, 
for you would not belizve me, I know, if I were to 
tell you.” 

Thad, I must tell you, once begun to relate that 
extraordinary interview and adventure at Dresden, 
but before I had even got half way into it, my 
mother had stopped me, and so completely shut me 
up, desiring me never even to allude to such a sub- 
ject, that I had made up my mind never to mention 
it again in her presence, which determination I 
must of course have broken had I attempted to ex- 
plain where and when I had before seen that dash- 
ing dame. 

“TI give yon my honour that I never have ex- 
changed a word with her in my life,’ I went on, as 
I saw anexpression of distress and virtuous indig- 
nation rising on the maternal countenance; ‘‘ but 
by Jove! I must confess that I should like of all 
things just to get an introduction to her, enough to 
be able to ask whether she really was actually in 
person in that room—well, never mind where, tho 
night I did see her——” 

“For shame, Frank! for shame!” to dare even 
to make such an avowal before your own mother’s 
face, in regard to a creature who is notorious for 
her wickedness even in this very wicked, profligate 
place.”’ 

“ Well, mother, you certainly seem to know all 
about her at ary rate.” 

And I turnéti round, before following my mother, 
who, full of indignation, had walked off in the op- 
posite direction without another word, just to have 
at least one more peep at the naughty lady. 

She had evidently been watching, probably had 
overheard and understood what had passed, for she 
seemed highly amused; anc, in rather a marked 
manner, looking back into the further doorway, 
beckoned up somebody from within the next apart- 
ment. 

An irresistible sort of presentiment made mo 
stop, feeling perfectly certain that it would be tho 
professor who would come in; I am sure that I 
would have bet a hundred, yes, a thousand to one 
that it was him. 

When, in answer to the familiar summons, in 
walked—Gorles! yes, Gorles himself was the com- 
panion of that lady! 

I do not think that I was at the moment so stag- 
gered, as if I had had time to think I should have 
expected to have been. 

I suppose the fact is that I had been so astonished 
just before at encountering the lady, that my feel- 
ings had not had time to recover their equilibrium, 
or perhaps the two astonishments counteracted 
each other, on the principle of two affirmatives 
which make a negative, you know; or, at least, 
t’other way up, two negatives, which isit? Well, 
anyhow, it’s all the same for the use of a com- 
parison. 

I rather wonder now that, weak and nervous as [ 
still was from my illness, that I did not just out 
andrun; | rather think that such was my first im- 
pulse, but pride prevented me. 

I stood where I was, and stared at him, with my 
eyes wide open, fascinated, as a bird is said some- 
times to be bya cat. 

Gorles’ attention was directed towards me by his 
gay companion. 

As she took the catalogue of pictures out of his 
hand, I remarked that she said something to him in 
a low voice. 

He gave a decided start, upon recognising me, 
as I saw he did at once, and then came hurrying 
across the room with his odious little hand 
stretched out. 

I was not going to shake hands with the little 
brute—it wasn’t likely—so I kept my fists deep 
down in my front pockets, making believe not to 
see his out-stretched hand. 

He did not choose to notice my rebuff, for grin- 
ning at me with a fiendish malice, he shook me by 
the elbow; squeaking at the top of his horrid shrill 
voice: 

‘** How d’ye do, my dear fellow! Iam so glad to 
see you, and to find that you are well enough toget 
about again after your serious illness, which I was 
so sorry to hear of. I had no idea that you were 
still in Florence; I should certainly have called to 
inquire after you, but meeting your people no longer 
at the hotel, I fancied you had all moved on some- 
where. Your father and mother were so kind as t+ 
allow me to make their acquaintance ; and that is 
how I knew of your illness,” 
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I only grunted at him, in reply to his obliging in- | assumed, both in .his countenance and voice, would 
quiries. I felt that I did not dare trust my voico to | have made his fortune as an actor, as he shook his 


articulate even the simplest words. 
I was longing to throttle him, 
under my feet; but I remembered what a warning 


| 


7 


‘head, and with a smilo, or rather ghastly grin, 


and crush him}: said: 


“Tassure you, my dear fellow, I do not under- 


I had received, and what the consequences would | stand what you are talking about, or what you are 
be if I were tempted to lay violent hands upon} driving at. Do you wish to quarrel with mo ?” 


im. 

I nodded my head, and mumbled something abot 
having my mother waiting for me, and turned off 
on my heel to rejoin her. 

But he wasn’t going to let me escape him so easy 
as all that; and sol suppose it did not suit him 
to observe my repugnance, which must have been 
faocy f obvious, too, for I made no attempt to con- 
ceal it. 

“ Biees me!” the horrid little monster went onin 
the coolest and most affable tone possible, ‘‘ what 
a treat it is thus to run against an old friend and 
schoolfellow unexpectedly ! how it calls up old times 
and bygone scenes, doesn’t it? Whata time it is 
since we have had the pleasure of seeing one 
another.” 

** Speak for yourself,” I said, “if you please, as 
to such treats and pleasures. Schoolfellows we 
were, unfortunately : but there was not much friend- 
ship lost between us; and as to the fime since we 
last met, itis not so very long ago that we were at 
Dresden.” 

** Ah,”’ said he, “just the same, I see, as ever, 
Frank by name, and frank by nature, the old ori- 
ginal Lambard still all over, rough, or I suppose I 
must say, plain-spoken, and ready as ever. But 
though we were at Dresden together, I am quite 
right all the same, for I saidit was so long since we 
had seen anything of each other, going on for six 
or even seven years. Just think of that!—heigh 
ho! how time does whisk along!” 

I felt my blood boiling up fast to bursting point, 
but I kept by fists well dug down into my trousers 
pockets, and I was determined that nothing should 
bring them out; besides, against such a pigmy, 
such an earwig! 

I had no idea how really small he was, or how big 
Thad myself grown, until I now looked down upon 
him as he stood close opposite to me. 

I might have taken him up by the nape of his 
neck, and pitched him flying out of the window, or 
into the river; but as to striking or even kicking 
such a contemptible little beast, it was almost out 
of the question. 

I don’t think he can have had much idea of what 
was passing through my mind, for, assuming a 
would-be facetious tone, he actually poked with 
his forefinger at the lower button of my waistcoat, 
as he cried, as if suddenly recollecting himself : 

“Dresden! Ha! ha! to be sure—true enough! 
I heard of you at Dresden the very night before 

I left that place, though I never saw you, you 


know.” 

** All the better for you, perhaps, that you didn’t,” 
I could not rest answering. 

“Well, perhaps it was, considering where your 
letter was dated from that night; but that reminds 
me that leaving Dresden, as I was obliged to do 
that very next morning, I never heard how tiat es- 


capade of yours with the police was settled. Iwas 
so glad to be able to be of use to you, as I hope I 
really was; and was much obliged to you for the 
cheque which was so promptly repaid in to my 
bankers’ inLondon. I should have written to have 
acknowledged it if I had known where; but I think, 
my dear fellow, you might as well have sent me one 
line to have let me know how the matter ended, if 
not to have thanked one fora favour.” 


“I did not consider that a favour,’ I replied, 
every moment getting more angry at the creature’s 
bumptiousness, ‘‘ when it has been thrust upon one, 
not only entirely unasked for, but unwished for 
and unwelcome. It was denced lucky for you that 
I could not find anyone else to lend methe money 
that same night in time to have met you withit 
at the railway station the next morning on which 
youleft. Iwould gladly have paid cent. per cent. to 
have been able to have paid you back at once, 
and if I had caught you at that time would have 
settled another score which I owed you, and then 
had every intention of paying to the full. You 
are safe from my revenge now, and you know 
why ; and though no power shall induce me to 
touch you, let me tell you inthe plainest English 
that you lie, like your particular friend the d—, 
the strange spirit. I tell you that you lie! ‘Ihe 
evening you allude to was not the last that you 
were at Dresden, as you know well enough, for it 
was at least a fortnight or three weeks later that 
We met there face to face. I saw you, and you 
Saw me; so do not like a little liar as you are 
attempt to deny it.” 


The expression of intense a8tonishment, mingled 
with indignant innocence, which the little hypocrite 


And, as if accidentally in the earnestness of his 
inquiry, though of course I knew well enough what 
his object was, he stuck lis nose up at an angle in 
the most tempting manner exactly within reach of 
my fist, if I had only just drawn it out of my pocket; 
but there I kept it fixed tight, asif rooted like a tree 
in the earth. 

** Quarrel with you!” I said; “no,thank you. As 
I have already told you, no provocation you may give 
shall induce me to touch you. I defy you to make 
me do so.” 

He bit his lips, and pretended to look puzzled ; 
and then, after’a pause, with an air of mock dignity 
just like a bantam cock gong to crow, he made a 
sort of pirouette on his heels, and as he turned round 
I experienced an acute itching in my toe, which re- 
quired an almost superhuman effort to control. 

“ At least, my dear fellow,” he ssid, as he brought 
himself round on his pivot again, facing me. 

“T am not your dear fellow,” I cut him short, 
“and I beg that you will not call me so.” 

‘* Well there, my dear sir, or Mr. Lambard, if you 
prefer it. Ido not at all understand your motives 
or your manner ; but at least I think it due to my- 
self to convince you that I am correct, and that you 
have been mistaken ; for I can, as it happens, prove 
to you on the spot that I have not been at Dresden 
since the night which I have stated, in consequence 
of a particular event the exact date of which I 
happen to be able to speak to with accuracy. 

‘Though you do not seem anxious to renew our 
acquaintance, I should like, for my own credit’s sake, 
since you have thought fit thus brusquely, to say 
the least of it, to impugn my veracity, to cause you 
to regret your hastiness, as I am sure you will before 
we part. If you will, therefore, allow me to intro- 
duce you to the lady whom I have had the honour 
to accompany to this gallery this morning, she will 
be able, as it fortunately happens, easily to corro- 
borate the accuracy of my statement,”’ 

‘The lady, pretending to be entirely occupied 
with a close scrutiny of the pictures, but, as I could 
see, all the while watching us out of the corner of 
her eye, had gradually come round the room close 
upon where we were standing. 

Before I knew what he was at, the impudent little 
rascal was introducing me. ; 

“Madame lz Contessa di Sotte Nebia,’’ be began, 
with an evident unction, as he elevated himself on 
his tip-toes,and mouthed out the fine-sounding 
title of the magnificent seignora, “ permettez-moi 
Vhonneur de vous presenter mon ami, Monsieur 
Lambard.” 

Riled as I was with him, what could I do? I was 
obliged to bow, finding myself thus brought face to 
face with a lady, whoever she was, though entirely 
unprepared for this unsought-for introduction. I 
was accordingly in the actual performance of that 
usual ceremony of bringing my nose down to the 
regulation propinquity to my toes, when I found 
myself, if not roughly, very tightly seized by the 
arm, which nipping my gracefully commenced pro- 
clination in the bud, brought me upright again with 
asudden and,Iam afraid, not very dignified ex- 
clamation of pain and surprise; aid before I could 
recover my breath, or, I might say, wink my eyes, I 
found myself half-way down the corridor, marched 
off in the custody and under the firm and unrelenting 
grasp of an indignant and, as she fully believed her- 
self, grossly outraged mother, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Nora sivugle word passed between us as we descen- 
ded the many flights of steps, and sternly pushing me 
into the carriage before herseli, as though I should 
try to escape and bolt back to the dreadful syren 
from whose thralls she had so boldly rescued me, 
aud in the same spirit of grave precaution— 
even pulling up all the glasses and lowering the 
blinds—I was conducted, with all the solemnity of 
a state prisoner, and in perfect silence, back to our 
apartments, 

But bless the dear lady! when she had got me 
safe home, and had actually ordered me to go up to 
my Own room, and there pray on my bended knees 
for forgiveness and repentance, it was, I thought, 
coming it a little too strong. 

“Come, mother dear,” Isaid, attempting to pacify 
her, a jokeisa jcke, but this is downright absurd 
and ridiculous.” 





Then didn’t she just about pitch into me, 








It was almost more than I could stand, but I tried 
my best not to lose my temper, but to laugh it off 
and to turn the whole matter into a joke, 1 thought 
at the time it was the best way; but as bad luck 
would have it, it proved instead of the best to be tho 
very worst line I could possibly have hit upon, 

I ought not to have answered at all; it was wrong 
of me, I know, particularly in the light and chafling 
tone I did, though it was mcst ridiculous, you know ; 
still it was not dutiful plainly to say so, and perhaps 
it is not very dutiful of me thus now to allude to it. 
Indeed, I should not do so to any one else; but 
having already told yon so much, and so many tegu- 
lar details of the secret feelings and motives of my 
life, I don’t mind you as I should another person. 
The fact is, it does me good somehow thus to make 
a clean breast of it; so I tell it all straight on just as 
it comes, good and bad. 

I don’t want to make myself out any better than [ 
really am, and if you think the worse of me—why 
there, I can’t help it, Iam one of those who think 
that women ought always to be spoken to and spoken 
of respectfully and tenderly. 

They ought to be treated by us men, of whatever, 
rank in life or age we may be, with the greatest con- 
sideration for their weaknesses; for any one who has 
had anything to do with the gentler sex, in the shape 
of female relations, and most men lave in some shape 
or other, you know. Even if not blessed with sisters 
or cousins, let alone wives, all of us, or at Jeast almost 
all of us, must have had a mother of some sort, and 
at some time or another, I suppose ; and so every- 
body, I may say, asa general rule must have had 
more or less opportunities of observing what very 
queer animals womankind in many of their waye are 
—charming, affectionate, long-suifering, and all tha 
rest of it, uo doubt, as the poct—what’s his name ?— 
has so beautifully described them : 


Oh woman! in our hours of ease 
While things go straight, not hard to please 5 
But when*the other way they go, 
The very deuce it is, you know. 
Which you will find te be true enough, if you only 
happen, by any bad luck, toset going their prejudices 
or suspicions of propriety and virtue in regard to any 
other of their own sex. 

Let them only take a notion of that sort into their 
heads, and then, oh deliver us! nothing short of 
hydraulic pressure wiil ever smooth things down 
again. Steam power is a joke to the force and resist- 
ance of their awful obstinacy in such cases; even 
the gentlest, the weakest, the most confiding of their 
species will become transfurmed ixto the most obsti- 
nate, irrational, unjust, bitter, aggravating, uncon- 
vincible creatures, in every respect exactly the oppo- 
site to one’s own beau ideal, or what poets and other 
polite writers have described them to be. 

There, then, was my dear mother, who was 
naturally the kindest, the softest-hearted, the most 
charitable of beings, having taken up that absurd 
prejudice, as far as | was concerned, but as I in vain 
tried to convince her, perfectly unfounded, abusing 
me worse than a pickpocket: there was nocrime in 
the calendar which, in her bitter and unjust indig- 
nation, she stuck at imputing tome. And what is 
more, she not only laid every sort of iniquity to my 
charge, but fully believed it too. 

That was what made me so angry. May I bo for- 
given! I have often been sorry for that day since 5 
for though the provocation was sore, I ought, I know, 
to have remembered how kind, how good she had 
been to me from my childhood up, through all my 
school and college days, mauy and mauy a time 
standing between me and my poor fither’s just wrath 
when I had been getting into some of my usual 
scrapes and troubles, often, I know, denying herself 
so as to be able to assist me when run short, as I so 
often was; but at the time it seemed all the harder 
that she, whom I could not remember up to that un- 
lucky day ever having spoken a harsh word, or given 
me an angry look, should be now prepared to con- 
sider me her only son in the light ofa scoundrel, 
liar, and debauched profligate, and in short every- 
thing infamous (though perhaps not conveyed in 
quite such plain Nuglish) that her distorted imagina- 
tion could suggest as most hopclessy evil. 

There was no use in even attempting to reason 
with her; she would not listen to or believe one 
syllable I had to say, as she herself told me in so 
many words. 

As far as I could make out, she must have seen 
that grand lady for some time previously going about 
the place at the Cascini, I suppose; or somewiiere 
and from someone, that gossip, Zanzani, very likely, 
heard some startling particulars, I fear not altogether 
to that said lady’s credit or renown, 

Indeed, there was no doubt that she was ifamous, 
glorying and loudly ostentatious in her public shame ; 
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nud having covered with every possible disgrace some 
two, three, or even four husbands, all living, was re- 
poried to have ruined some dczen or two reckless 
> cuths into the bargain. 
| it was for such a creature that I had actually 
le{t her, my own mother’s side, or what was the 
eae, lingered purposely behind, in a public place, 
openly to renew my acquaintance with her. 
“Acain and again I protested that so far from re- 
ae or even secking an acquaintance, | had never 
nged a single word with the wicked lady in 
that, as I have just told you now, the intro- 
unexpected, and entirely unsought for 


; 
iwas 
part, 
rht have talked on for a week, or till now; I 
never have persuaded my mother to listen to 
r ason, 
u’t tell me such nonsense,’’ was all the re- 
I received ; “and add to your insult towards 
if and to your already grievous sin, by falsehood 
jury, sir, You seem to forget that you your- 
ime that you-had lately met the ‘person’ 
ere else, aud even that you had something 
ilar to say to her,” 
so,”’ I replied, * what need could I have to be 
ed to her, then, as a perfect stranger, as you 
f came back just in time to see? That must 
to you, dear mother, if you will only consider 
for ope moment, that there was bo previous 
intanece between us.”’ 
Ou, Leannot pretend to explain all your in-and- 
motives, and wheels within wheels, as I have no 
are. I do not even wish to try to under- 
hem; but do not suppese that 1 am to be de- 
y such shallow devices.” 
surely, mother,’’ I said, earnestly, “ you will 
my solemn word of honour——?” 
eels within wheels,’”’ was all she would reply. 
u would not even allow me to explain under 
ercumstances I fancied I had once 
is, seen that lady, although I again repeat 
ve never exchanged even a single word with 


ubt ere 


erla within 
r whom 


wheels. Now, at last, I under- 
that lock of hair of yours was 
i, indeed, really more than I could bear; 1 
wid of entirely losing all control over my 
I feit that the only thing I could do was 
away or to escape, before I should be driven to 
thing which I onght not. 
hing: up my hat, 1 was making for the door, 


y mother, who by this time haé worked her- | 
such a statu as I had never seen ber, or, at | 


ne, any other woman in tefore—a sort of 
il freuzy, sprung from her chair 80 as to get 
me and the aoor, crying out; 
rhall not go; you shall not leave me, You 
ug to see her now, you know you are. You 
ie. an appoivtment with that dreadiul crea- 
r this evening, I know you have!”’ 
ade a convulsive c utch at me, as I stepped 
e:feetly aghast and bewildered with my strug- 
clings of stifled anger and astonishment, and 
ly lore away a great piece out of my sambric 
nt in her hand. 
was aghast, say, and scarcely knowing what I 
y prominent idea though was, I fancy, that of 
rom my own vow over-boiling temper, my 
maid, I suppose, hearing her scream out, 
i the’door on tie other side of the room; I 
ound ihe table, aud so slipped out turough the 
iroom and down the stairs, into the open street, 
before LT bad heard a wild cry—a threat so 
!—well, never mind—it was totally unlike 
reign to her own kind loving selfi—but, strange 
iv, it did not affect me at the moment s0 much 
t las since, wren it has again and again recurred 
ny mind most bitter'y, 
“ce have, of course, long since been reconciled, and 
L Seem to any common observers all that a fond 
tuer and a dutiful son should be te one another; 
it from the day of that unhappy misunderstanding 
liere has always been between usa silence on that 
ecl—an estrangement. 
have never since been quite the same as we 
} boon up to that time; and to all that misery and 
wmisiortune am I not entirely indebted to the bane- 
iul iniuence of that wretened Gorles?—so far I will 
allow, as often as before, quite accidentally, and 
even Without bis own cognisance, acting upon my 
destiny. Jf L had not met him and that accursed 
contessa of his in the gallery that day, tuat dread 
ful scene, that painful estrangement, founded on an 
upjust suspicion on my mother’s part, would never 
have come to pass.”’ 
“Unlucky chance, do you say ? Dou’t tell me of 
chances!” 


(To be Continued.) 
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SCIENCE, 
—_>—— 


InvestTiGATING THR Sun. — Professor Balfour 
Stewart expresses the opinion that if astronomers 
have learned to be independent of total eclipses, as 
far as the lower portions of the solar atmosphere are 
concerned. it must be confessed that as yet the upper 
portions—the out-works of the sun—can only be 
successfully approached and investigated on tkese 
rare occasions. Regarding the solar corona, Pro- 
fessor Stewart remarks that wo are in possession of 
definite information—that is, we are now absolutely 
certain, he thinks, that a large part of this appen- 
dage unmistakably belongs to our lumirary, and, in 
the next place, it is certain that it consists, in part 
at least, of an ignited gas giving a peculiar spectrum 
which as yet it has heen impossible to identify with 
that of any known clement, though the temptation 
is great to associate this spectrum with the presence 
of something lighter than hydrogen, of the nature of 
which so little is understood. Several new metals 
have also been added to the list of those previously 
detectd in the solar atmosphere, among the most 
important of these being the vapours of hydrogen, 
potassium, sodium, rubidium, barium, strontium, 
calcium, magnesium, aluminum, fron, copper, zinc, 
lead, nickel, cobalt, cadmium, manganese &c. 

ExrLosiveNnss OF Frozen Nivro-GLyCckuriInB.— 
Mr. Beckeriein, of the Vienna Academy, has proved 
by experiment that frozen nitro-glycerine was more 
difficult to explode thanthe liquid. A block of 
wrought iron in falling 2} feet exploded the liquid, 
while the same block required to fall 7 feet to act 
upon the ice. The gpecific gravity of the frozen 
nitro-glycerine is given as 1639, and of the liquid 
at 1°599. 

SuvERAL vessels in the navy are being fitted with 
hollow shafts made of compressed steel. ‘he shafts 
are about Sin. thick, ani do not weigh so much as 


| tne solid forged iron shafts which are at present em- 


ployed in much smaller vessels, 

Wuy Sirks Break avr THE Foxps.—Formerly 
the silk manufacturers used ungummed silk both for 
warp and weit. The ungumming softens the silk, 


| and removes from it a resinous matter, but there: is 


a great loss of weight: in French silks 25 per cent., 
butin Chinese silks sometimes 40 per cent. ‘Lhe 
manufacturers have, for some time past, ungummed 
merely the silk for the warp, leaving that for the 
weit raw, as the threads of the warp are not seen. 
In this manner a great loss of weight is avoided; but 
the goods, as scon as wetted, become uneven. « ‘This 
liappens especially where such tissues are dyed, when 
the weft is attacked by the colour and the mordant, 
and becomes rough and broken, Like all other fibers, 
that of silk consists of a number of small particles 
linked together, These become prominent on un- 
gumming 3 so that when a silk fabric, consisting en- 
tireiy of ungummed silk, is moistened, no alteration 
appears, But in common siik goods this only happens 
with the warp, The moistening, finishing, etc., of 
these occasions a difference between the 
threads of the warp and of the weft. This explains 
the distortion of such goods, aud their tendency to 
break in the folds. 
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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 
ok, ; 

THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington's Romance,” 
“That Young Person, ete.” 

inabehdibniliah 
CHAPTER XIX. 


TWO FOOLISH YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Ir must not be supposed that Mr. Stone had been |} 


inactive since he received the honour of Lady 
Yorke’s visit. 

On the contrary he had been very busy. He had 
received many a confidence, given much advice, aud 
gained a great deal of money, and his profession 
oceupied so much of his time that he had almost 
ceased to think of his former ward, her unclaimed 
relationship to Sir Roland Yorke, and whether that 
relationship would ever become public. 

Very few things had given him greater pleasure 
than the vengeance he was able to wreak on Mr. 
Jenkins for that gentleman’s slight of his daughter. 


} 


! 
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Very soon after the return of the happy pair from 
their honeymoon, Jane, anxious to display her new 
possessions, wrote over to Hibernia amy” invit- 
ing the whole Stone family to spend an évening 
with her at Hornsey. 

Mrs. Stone, who longed to economise the railway 
fare, was desirous of refusing. ; 

Phyllis, who felt dimly that she had lost her girl- 
hood’s friend, and that she could have little in 
common with the self-satisfied, patronising Mrs. 
Jenkins who had risen in her stead, was simply in- 
different, but the father of the family for once took 
the decision into his own head, end decided they 
were to go. He himself would follow to fetch them 
home. 

Mrs. Stone, with pursed up lips, formal polite- 
ness, and a secret desire to find fault with every- 
thing, had hard work to smile in return to Jane’s 
rapturous greeting. 

As to Phyllis, she could hardly believe the alter- 
ation that three weeks’ matrimony had wrought in 
her o]d éompanion. 

Jane ordered, scolded, and displayed her.servants 
as though she had never known what it was to have 
but one little workhouse maid as sole retainer. Not 
one trace of the old melancholy remained. 

Mrs. Cornelius Jenkins evidently believed the 
world to be a charming place, and herself a very 
happy woman. 

She rather paraded this happiness, certainly, as 
though she wished fully to impress upon Phyllis ali 
she had lost by not gaining the affection of Mr. 
Jenkins; still she was hospitably inclined, and 
really wished to amuse her guests, or, as -Phyllis 
afterwards expressed it: 

“Jane meant to be very kind, only she was so 
astonished at the change in her circumstances, that 
she wanted us to be astonished too, soas to make 
sure that it was true !”’ 

‘Tea was at six,and bore very little resemblance 
to that meal as Miss Jane Lambley had been wont 
to partake of it at No. 27, Hibernia Terrace. Of 
course they talked of Walworth. 

Mrs. Jenkins was good enough to say she had 
had some happy days there, but ‘‘ Hornsey was in- 
finitely more genteel.” 

At this Mrs. Stone looked thunders, and Phyllis 
fearing a storm, hastily asked the bride if she had 
seen her mother lately. 

**Mamma will come and see us when the days 
grow longer,” was the suave reply, “it is too far 
for her in the winter.” 

** Will she remain at Walworth ?” 

“ Certainly !’’ spoke the tallow manufacturer, de- 
cidedly, “Janeand myself are both convinced— 
hem—that Walworth is exactly suited to our dear 
parent’s requirements !’” 

Mrs. Stone, who had a habit of staring when 
anything was said unpleasing to her, stared so very 
hard at this, that Mrs. Jenkins deemed it advisable 
to raise the séance, and the party adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where it was presently enlarged by 
the addition of several neighbours, who had been 
invited to ** cards and supper.” 

Cards began, whist for the old ones, and a round 
game for the others. 

Jane managed her guests admirably ; she presented 
Mrs. Stone and Phyllis to one or two elderly ladies, 
but quite forgot to introduce them to young Mr. 
Hawtree, who was quite the lion of Hornsey tea- 
parties. 

But young Mr, Hawtree speedily discovered who 
was the prettiest girl present, and being well ac- 
quainted with all the local beauties, opined she came 
from a distance, consequently artfully pretended to 
believe she was of Mrs, Jenkin’s family, and begged 
of his hostess to present him to her sister. Jane 
was not best pleased. 

She explained that the young lady was not her 
sister, but an old school friend. However, Mr. 
Hawtree still looked his request, and so she was 
obliged to comply with it. 

Room was made for the gentleman at the round 
table, and Miss Stone accepted him as her partner 
at speculation. 

Mr. Hawtree made himself very agreeable, and 
the spice of coquetry in her nature rendered Phyllis 
very gracious. 

She was not sorry to show Mr. Jenkins and his 
wife that other people could appreciate her attrac- 
tions. 

Presently cards were laid aside. People gave 
themselves up to careless chat in expectation of 
supper, 

A great outcry arose at the non-appearance of 
Mr, Stone. 

** Sovery strange,” began the tallow manufacturer, 
“*he used to be the soul of punctuality.” 

“ How will you get home, Phyllis, if anything 
should prevent Mr. Stone from coming?” asked 
Mrs. Jenkins, drawing near her old friend, who was 
talking to Mr. Hawtree, 
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‘Papa is sure to come,” said Miss Stone, with 
conviction. 

‘* Butif he should not ?”’ 

“‘ Why, then we must do without him. Mamma 
and I will protect each other. There are ro such 
dreadful difficulties to overcome, I hope ?”’ 

‘* It is so unpleasant for ladies to go alone in an 
omnibus, especially late at night !’’ 

“T have never found any inconvenience from 

‘“*A lady commands respect everywhere,’ said 
Mr. Hawtree, shortly. 

He did not admire his hostess particularly. 

“ But Walworth is such a noisy neighbourhood.”’ 

“‘Is it ?” asked Phyllis, who could not refrain 
from a slight feeling of indignation. ‘‘Why I 
have heard you complain of its quietness, Jane, 
when you lived there!”’ 

Mrs. Jenkins looked unutterable things. She re- 
treated, leaving Phyllis mistress of the field. 

** Strange person, very,” was Mr. Hawtree’s com- 
ment. ‘* Where did Jenkins pick her up ?” 

** Don’t talk of her like that,’ said Phyllis, who 
had enough of the old friendship left; not to care 
to hear Jane blamed by others, though she saw her 
ridiculousness very clearly herself. “ I have known 
her all my life, and we used to be great friends.” 

** Are you not now ?”’ 

«She is married, and has other ties.’ 

Mr. Hawtree could make no reply, for at that 
moment the door was thrown open, and Mr. Stone 
entered, closely followed by a _poorly-dressed 
woman, who stared about her as though surprised 
by the charms of the tallow manufacturer’s draw- 
ing-room, and the sight of his guests. 

‘“‘ Jenkins,” cried the confidential agent, shaking 
his friend warmly by the hand, ‘a thousand apo- 
logies for being so late, but I think I have brought 
my welcome with me!” 
“Your welcome!’’ cried Jane, who had ap- 
proached and was looking at Mr. Stone’s companion 
with anything but approbation. “Surely you did 
not doubt that ?’’ 

‘*Tn short,” said the confidential agent, who was 
perfectly aware that all eyes were on him, and the 
whole assembly hung upon his words, ‘‘ I have the 
great pleasure, Jenkins, of restoring you to your 
sister. This estimable lady”—pointing to Mrs. 


Smith—“ has been for some time making inquiries 
ior her brother, whom she had lost sight of since 
he left the family nest at Eston, more than thirty 


years ago. Her heart has been wracked with 
anxiety as to his fate. It has been my happiness 
to become the humble instrument of her réunion 
with her long iost relative. Ladies and gentlemen” 
—turning to the company—‘‘I am sure you wil! re- 
joice with me at this most happy and unexpected 
family meeting!’ 

Mr. Jenkins was on the point of uttering an in- 
dignant denial of all contained in this speech. 

Jane was ready to faint. Before either could ac- 
cowplish their intention, Mrs. Smith had thrown 
herself into her brother’s arms, crying : 

‘“* Sure, and it’s my own long Corny, only you’ve 
grown a sight handsomer !” 

Not even this compliment could conciliate Mr. 
Jenkins, particularly as he observed many of the 
guests smiling at Mrs. Smith’s peculiar English. 

** Really the woman must be mad!’ he began, 
pompously. 

** Mad!” cried Mrs. Smith, indignantly. ‘‘ Has 
the creature the heart to call me mad? Ain’t it 
enough he’s neglected his kith and kin for thirty 
years, but he must insult the first of ’em as he 
sees? Much good may his riches do him, and his 
his wife, too !” 

And she darted a look of hatred on Jane. 

“ Really,” commenced Mr. Hawtree, turning to 
his nearest neighbours, “I think we should wish 
our host good night after this sweet addition to his 
family circle! He can hardly wish for our society !’’ 
And Mr. Hawtree being decidedly the fashion at 
Hornsey, and people deeming his exemple a very 
good one to follow, there was a general departure. 
‘ne ladies went upstairs to seek their wraps, care- 
fully gathering up their dresses to avoid the con- 
tact of Mrs. Smith’s draggled skirt, as they passed 
her. Jane went too, half beside herself with fury 
and disappointment. 

She hardly knew whether to burst into invectives 
against her guests, or to humbly apologise. She 
adopted a middle course. 

“*T am quite sure words on my part are needless. 
Anyone can see how utterly unfounded is this mad 
woman’s story. Such deceptions are constantly 
practised, even in the best families !” 

_‘*The best families, Mrs, Jenkins,’ returned a 
little maiden lady, who had had secret designs on 
the tallow manufacturer, and therefore hated his 
wife, “‘do not forsake their relations for thirty 
years !"” 

““Mr, Jenkins never denied the relationship !” 








muttered someone else. ‘‘ Poor ercature! to see her 
affectionate greeting so repulsed!”’ 

Evidently the Hornsey opinion was dead against 
the Jenkins’. 

The mystery as to Mr. J’s origin and family had 
puzzled so many people, that they were too glad to 
see it solved. 

Phyllis and Mrs. Stone alone kept silent, and as 
soon as they had their things both went down, one 
too full of triumph for words, the other sorry that 
her first friendship should have such an end, and 
anxious almost beyond expression, that there should 
be no talk between her and Jane, so that they might 
both drift silently apart, without the memory of 
angry words or accusations between them. 

Mr. Stone was waiting for them in the hall, and 
they left at once, 

It was almost a silent journey home, but when 
they were in the little house in Hibernia Terrace, 
the father kissed his daughter, and said, proudly: 

“There, Phyllis, we’ve paid him out, now.” 

“T wish you hadn’t, fatner,” said the girl, wearily, 
“I did not mind his marrying Jane. They might 
have been happy together. Now they will hate 
each other !’”’ 

It was characteristic of Phyllis that the next day 
os went over to Mrs. Lambley’s, and told her 
that: 

“ Father had offended Mr. Jenkins, and she and 
Jane would probably not meet again.” 

The widow took the communication very calmly. 

‘*My dear,” she said, gently. ‘‘I don’t think any 
of us will see much of Jane now. I was glad of 
this marriage, and I thought it’ld bea good thing 
for her, but I don’t deceive myself, and I know I’ve 
lost her more really than if she’d taken Lazarus, 
and gone with him to the SouthSea Islands, where 
the poor fellow is starting next month, hoping to 
gain a livelihood by teaching the natives English. 
I hope he will get on there!’’ 

“But she is your daughter,” urged Phyllis. 
** Surely she will not lose sight of you? If she 
does not like to come and see you here, you must 
go to her.” 

**T have my little whims, Phyllis, and it’s quite 
possible they might prove an obstacle. Besides, my 
dear, Ido very well here. [ have Mr. Graham to 
protect me, and Johnson to wait on me. Take it 
altogether, I am as happy as most people.”’ 

** You are happier than I am!” burst forth her 
listener. 

“Goodness, child! don’t say such things. Who 
should be happy if you are not, witha father and 
mother to care for you, and young and pretty cnough 
to turn all the men’s heads ?”’ 

“I don’t want to turn anyone’s head, dear Mrs. 
Lambley, but I want a change. I am so tired of 
doing the same thing over and over again. Every 
week is just like the week before. We never go out. 
Fancy, Mrs. Lambley, I am nearly nineteen, and I 
sa twenty miles away from London in my 
ife !’? 

**Tt will come in time, my dear.” 

** Well, I wish it would make haste then!’’ said 
Phyllis, impatiently. 

And she had her wish. Something did happen, 
though itis doubtful if it was what she had chosen. 
Her father, waking up, perhaps, to the believe she 
was growing pale and thin, and went about with- 
out her old gaicty, determined to change his way of 
life. 
What was the use of amassing riches for her if 
she was never toenjoy the useof them? He hada 
long and solemn consultation with his wife, Mrs. 
Stone loved money, out she loved her daugiater 
better, so the result was that one December morn- 
ing the agent said to Phyllis: 

** How would you like to go away, child ?” 

‘lo go away!” exclaimed Phyilis, in surprise. 
‘‘What did you mean, father, for a day or a 
week ?”’ 

“For good!’’ he answered, firmly. ‘‘ Your mother 
and I have been talking of you, Phyllis, and we 
think you are tired of Walworth.” 

“ We are far from rich, child!” put in Elizabeth, 
with a half sigh, “still we’ve got but you, and any- 
thing’s better than your going about half moped, 
as you’ve done lately.” 

**T don’t want to leave Walworth, thank you, 
father. I should never like to live anywhere 
else!” 

The parents gave a gentle sigh of relief. It 
would have cost them something to leave the little 
six-roomed house. 

These two had grown so used to saving and pinch- 
ing and scraping, that it had become their second 
nature, and it was for Phyllis’s sake they did it, 
after all. 

** Well, what is it you do want, child? W 
you? Aren’t you well?” 

“Oh, yes, I am well enough; I ama iitile dull, 
that’s all,” 
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“You need not to be dull,’”’ said her mother, in a 
tone of remonstrance. 

** Just say what you’d like todo, Phyllis,” said 
her father, kindly. ‘‘ You know well enough we only 
want to please you.’”’ 

**T should like to be rich,” said the girl, abruptly, 
‘not very rich; you know, like Mr. Jenkins ’’— 
she shuddered with disgust—“ but comfortable. I 
should like to do as other people do—to have pretty 
things about me, and not to be always thinking of 
their price!” 

** You are an extravagant yu3s for a poor man’s 
child,” said her father 

Then he went to his office, and apparently 
thought no more of the matter. 

Still that morning’s conversation bore good fruit. 
A week later Mr. Stone wrote a cheque, and sent 
Phyllis with her mother toa great furniture shop 
in the borough, and there was a great deal of choos- 
ing of chairs and tables and carpets, and all the 
things were sent down to Hibernia Terrace, and 
soon No. 9 showed a marked difference in its interior, 
for there were pretty, light papers on the walls, 
and the parlour owned chairs that really were easy 
and nof merely called so by courtesy, and the piano 
was no longer the only piece of modern furniture in 
the dwelling. 

Then the music pupils were abandoned, the great 
plate was taken away. 

Miss Stone received wmonthly allowance from her 
father, and her mother, who seemed to have acquired 
a wonderful amount of leisure and also patience for 
youthful frivolity, took her to spend a day at the 
Crystal Palace, where neither had ever been in their 
lives before. 

And one or two of their richer neighbours seeing 
the changes at No. 9, actually called. So Phyllis’s 
lot seemed brighter. 

She had pretty things about her, all her time at 
her own disposal, and new acquaintances, ten times 
more sincere and more amusing than Jane Lambley 
had been, to supply the blank in her life, caused by 
that young lady’s marriage. 

Then, too, a great sensation was caused abont 
Christmas time in the Hornsey circles, by the 
sudden disappearance of Mr. Huwtree from their 
festivities, and a report that this gentleman had 
been seen more than once on the top of a Camber- 
well omnibus. 

The fact was, Mr. Hawtree had made a point of 
calling on Mr. Stone at the oflice (goodness knows 
how he discovered where it was), to express his ob- 
ligation to that gentleman for unmasking the 
social impostor, Cornelius Jenkins ; and Mr. Haw- 
tree’s gratitude was so overpowering, that he 
used to call regularly once a weck, to relieve him- 
self of it, until Mr. Stone, who was rather a sharp 
individual, saw how matters lay, and invited him to 
Walworth. 

The little house was refurnished then, and there 
was nothing there to offend the young man’s taste, 
even had it been more fastidious than it was. Mrs. 
Stone welcomed him cordially, her husband dis- 
cussed the stocks with him, and the young ex-pro- 
fessor of music played and sang to him, listened to 
his little attempts at wit, and if she did not seem 
delighted at his attentions, at least did not refuse 
them. 

The young man, who was nota bad fellow, ale 
though a little spoilt by the Hornsey ladies, fell 
madly in love with the fair-haired syren of Hi- 
bernia Terrace, and he soon became a frequent 
visitor at herfather’s, and the neighbours, who were 
far from backward in the art of gossiping, decided 
it was to be a match. 

She was at Mrs. Lambley’s in the early days of 
the new year—for she had not forsaken the lonely 
widow, although all acquaintance with her daughter 
brad ceased—and Mrs. Lambley ventured to con- 
gratulate her on her new prospects. It was the first 
warning Phyllis had rec-ived of what people already 
spoke of as a fact. 

“It is not true,’ she said, indignantly. Mr. 
Hawtree is very nice; I iike him very much, and he 
is often at our house, but I have no more intention 
of marrying him than yon have; nor he me.” 

“Wait and see, my dear.” 

“TI won’t wait! I’ll never sce him again! People 
have no right to say such things about us, it isn’t 
true !”’ 

And she burst into tears. 

Mrs. Langley did her best to soothe the grief 
which she did not in the least understand. To her 
it was so perfectly natural that strangers should 
settle a match before the two people chiefly con- 
cerned had made up their minds, she could not con- 
ceive what there was to cry about. Phyllis must 
hear the idea some time, 2s well first as last. Still 
she was kind-hearted, so she briskly changed the 
subject, and began to tell the girl a long story of 
her own youth, 

Neither she nor Phyllis knew that some one had 
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[MR. JENKINS FINDS A LONG LOST RELATION.] 


opened the door, and retired quickly on seeing the ! of his future wife. she would not put her question 


tears. 

Miss Stone’s eyea were quite dry when, half-an- 
hour afterwards,Mr. Graham entered. It was their 
first meeting since his return from Eston, where he 
had spent his Christmas. 

He looked at her a little more closely than usual, 
and wished her avery happy New Year. 

**T wish you a great many,” said Phyllis, who 
seemed to have recovered ail her composure. “I 
hope you found all your family quite well, Mr. 
Graham ?” 

** Never better,” he answered, warmly. 
was quite a reunion of us; my two sisters were 
home, so my motiier had all her flock around her. 

‘* Weren’t you sorry to come back again?’’ was 
her next most inquisitive question. 

** Oh, I was obliged to come; you know necessity 
has no law, besides, this is quite a second home to 
me. You have no idea how amazingly weil Mrs. 
Lambley and I get on together, nor all the care she 
takes of me.” 

Jane’s wedding had certainly improved Mr. Gra- 
ham’s comfort. He had always had a sort of liking 
for his landlady, his books and nick nacks scattered 
about the room, showed he was much at home. 

Phyllis began to envy Mrz. Lambley. 

“Ts that a new album, Mrs. Lambley?”? she 
asked, taking up one lying on tie table, ‘do let me 
see it.” 

‘It is not mine, Phyllis,’’ answered the widow. 

‘But you are quite welcome to see it. Miss 
Stone,” put in Graham. ‘‘ And I wi.l be your 
animated catalogue, and duly inform you who every 
one is.” 

He opened the book in front of her, and began to 

urn over the leaves, naming not only the original 
of the photograpiis, but adding a remark here and 
there, till she almost fancied she knew them. Evi- 
dently he was fond of his family, his careless manner 
disappeared here, and he showed all the feeling he 
generally hid beneath it. 

At last they came to a portrait which be was pass- 
ing in silence, but Phyllis exclaimed admiringly : 

* Oh, how beautiful; I never saw any one half so 
lovely in all my life.” 

‘The original is far more beautiful than the 
copy,” said Graham, gravely. 

** Is she your sister ¢” she said, eagerly, 

6 No.” 

She looked up quickly. 

He understood she believed it to be the picture 
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into words, and ko was too proud to volunteer a 
denial. ; 

He made the matter worse by exclaiming : 

‘But she is my sister's greatest friend, and my 
motber’s too. She has been staying at Eston for 
three months. I expect there will be a general lamen- 
tation when she goes.” 

** What is her nume ?”” 

* Madeline Darnley.” 

* Nota pretty name,”’ 

“ Tastes differ,’ he said, shortly. *‘ I admire it!’ 

He walked home with Phyllis that night in per- 
fect silence, She, poor little girl, was tormenting 
herself with thougiits of the wondrous attractions 
of Miss Madeline Darnley. He was wondering what 
had caused the tears he had surprised. He always 
told himself he never cared for Pnyllis, yet some- 
how it grieved him to think of her being in any 
trouble. 

“You have discarded your profession, Miss 
Stone,” he said, noticing the disappearance of the 
brass plate. 

‘** Yes, papa wished me to give up teaching.” 

** Good night.” 

He went straight back to Mrs. L2ambley. He 
managed the good lady perfectly. 

He always made her tell him whatever he wished 
to know, and arrested her eloquence when she got 
too profuse in her communications 

** What is the matter with Miss Stone ?”’ heasked, 
abruptly. 

“Why, nothing. 
about it?’’ 

“She told me nothing: but as I saw her here 
crying, and I am sure she has too much regard for 
her complexion to cry about nothing, I conclude 
there is something wrong. What is the mysterious 
‘it’ you allude to ?”’ 

“* Why, perhaps it is rather foolish of me; at any 
rate it was premature. I congratulated her !’’ 

** What on ?” 

“ Her engagement, of course !”’ 
pity for his stupidity. 

** But is sha engaged 2?” 

“She will be. It is reported on the best authority 
Mr. Stone has refurnished his house from top to 
bottom. They have better servants, and Phyllis 
has ceased to give lessons.” 

“ That proves nothing, except that her father is 
getting on in life, which is a good thing for him and 
his family.”” 


Surely she did not tell you 


with a profound 
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* Dut Mr. Hawtreeis always there. He dined 
with them on Christmas Day, and since that he has 
been there nearly every night,” 

“ Who is Mr. Hawtree ?”’ 

‘Oh, a very nice young man, so rich, quite a 
catch, and of course -he means to marry her. Young 
men don’t come trapesing all the way from 
Hornsey to Walworth on winter nights unless 
there’s something in it.” 

Without knowing in the least why, Mr. Graham 
was seized with a sudden animosity to Mr. Haw- 
ree. 

“Nothing of this had begun when I went away *” 
he said, crossly. _ 

“No,” said Mrs. Lambley, meekly, ‘‘ but that’s 
more than three weeks ago, and it’s been going on 
ever since. The house has been refurnished a 
month!” 

** Well, I don’t see what Miss Stone had to ery 
about, even if you did hint that she was engaged 
to this paragon of a Hawtree!’’ 

‘* Phyllis is a very strange girl. She owned that 
he was very nice, and that she liked him very much, 
and then she said nothing would come of it, and 
people. had no right to talk about her, and she 
would never see him again, You should have seen 
her crying !”” 

“I did sce her,’”’ returned Graham, who had not 
found ita very ugreeable sight. ‘* Well, what will 
be the end of it, Mrs. Lambley ?” 

“ Oh, she will marry him, of course. All girls 
deny those things when they are asked.” 

‘** But they don’t all cry about them.” 

“* Well, Phyllis is astrange girl. She always was 
odd, quite from a child.” 

** Yes,”’ muttered Graham, late that night, when 
he sat alone, ‘‘ she is strange, she is odd. She has 
a simple, trusting nature. She could not under- 
stand why if people loved each other, they couldn’t- 
be happy in spite of all. She pitied a woman 
marrying for money. Iloved her; I love her now, 
and I have waited too long! My stupid prudence 
has wrecked everything! I have lost her, and I 
know now that I would have given all I have, all I 
hope to be, just to have married her, and had her 
bright, dear face always with me. Heigh ho! why 
do we find out these things too late P That wretched 
Hawtree is some smiling simpleton, I suppose! 
Good women, somehow or other, always give them- 
selves to men unable to appreciate them!”’ 


(To be Continued ) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DAVID BRISTOL, 


At the study door Caroline Carew met Dr. Bristol. 
He was not her father’s medical attendant, and sho 
had from the first moment of their meeting, enter- 
tained an instinctive dislike and distrust of him, 
uow, however, she was glad of his presence ; it was 
some one outside the crowd of servants to whom 
she could appeal, and upon whose judgment she 
could rely. 

“You have seen papa ?” she said, looking into 
his face for some re-assurance; “‘ what is the matter 
with him, the servants are intent upon frightening 
me.’ 

“Yes, I have seen him, and can you bear the 
shock ?” 

“T can bear anything but suspense.” 

‘* He is dead.” 

“Dead !’”’ repeated the girl. ‘I don’t believe it,’’ 
and before they could stop her, she had pushed open 
the door, and stood face to face with what buta few 
hours ago was her living father. 

She did not faint or scream, though her face 
became, if possible, whiter than that of the corpse 
before her, and there was nothing in the first glance 
to frighten her, for, but for its awful stillness and 
—— the figure still sat as it might have done in 

ife, 

Suddenly her eye fell on the empty decanter, and 
scarce thinking of what her words might imply, she 
pointed towardsit and said: 

‘* My father never drank all that wine.’’ 

“Tt wasn’t like the master to do it,’’ assented 
Garston, 

‘Have you examined him; is there no hope ?” 
asked Carrie, herself going forward and taking her 
father’s right hand in her own; the hand that still 
S'asped the pen, and-the fingers of which were ink 
stained, though only blotting paper lay before him, 
and not aline had been traced upoti it. 

All this Dr. Bristol and Garston noticed, but 








[THE SCENE IN THE STUDY.] 


Carrie started with terror as her warm hand came 
in contact with that of her father. For 


**That hand was cold, a frozen thing, 
It dropped from hers like lead, 

She looked into the face above, 

The face was of the dead.” 


No more was needed to convince her, she was 
indeed an orphan, . 

But she shed no tears, her grief was too agonising 
to find relief in weeping ; dry eyed, white lipped, 
yet secmingly firm and collected, she allowed Mrs. 
Winstay to lead her back to her own room. 

She would not return to bed, but sat stony eyed 
and silent, answering nothing, stunned by the 
terrible grief that had come over her, until the house- 
keeper grew frightened, and went off to seek Doctor 
Bristol to come and see her young lady before he 
left the court. 

Despite her diabolical success, this could not be 
termed a lucky day for Hilda Kempson. 

She had sent Milly from the room and was seeking 
sympathy from the doctor whose arm was round her 
waist, when Mrs, Wiustay, forgetting ceremony in 
anxiety, came intothe room, saying : 

*“ Doctor, I want you to see my lady before you go, 
if you please,” and then in disgust as she afterwards 
observed, ‘‘as if this were a time for love-making,” 
she walked away without waiting for an answer. 

“ She must go soon, or else others will have to,’’ she 
muttered to herself, as she returned to Carrie’s room. 
“ She’d disgrace a common kiddlywink, and how Sir 
John diin’t find her out is more than I can tell. 
Pity she’s come of such a good stock, for the shame 
to such a one is always the greater.” 

Half an hour later, Dr. Bristol’s efforts, aided by 
those of the housekeeper, had failed to produce any 
effect upon Carrie. 

There she sat; her hands clasped loosely on her 
lap, her eyes distended and staring blankly and 
wildly before her, until those by her side began to 
doubt for her reason and sanity, when suddenly upon 
the silence of the night came the boom of a great 
muffled bell. 

Boom! boom! went the bell, and the girl started 
to her feet, galvanised, as it were, 

** What is it?’’ she gasped. 

‘The last of the Carews has gone to join his 
kinsmen above,” said Mrs. Winstay, solemnly. ‘It 
was a grand old race, but the male line of it has 
ended,” 








“Ended! Yes, the funeral beM is tolling for us,” 
and Carrie sank on her knees, and the long pent up 
tears came to relieve her overstrained mind and 
feelings. 

‘* Put her to bed, and keep her as quict as you 
can,” said Dr. Bristol to the housekeeper, and then 
he went off, declining the offer which the house 
steward made him of a bed at the Court, saying he 
had other patients to attend to, and starting for his 
six miles’ ride in the dark alone, 

But Dr. Bristol had something to think of, and he 
never thought so clearly and to so much purpose as 
in the saddle. True, he sometimes talkea to his 
horse, but then his horse was prudent, and never 
repeated the remarks, and he was quite safe from 
the eavesdropping of any other creature. 

An ambitious as well as a handsome man was 
David Bristol, a man not only of no family, but of 
no legitimate status in the world, since he was born 
in the workhouse, his mother dying at his birth, and 
giving no satisfactory account of his missing 
parent, 

So they had called him Bristol, his mother naming 
that place as the last from which she came, and the 
nurse having a fancy for the name of David, these 
two Were the Christian and surname bestowed upon 
him, 

But where other boys would have become drudges 
and sunk like so much human cattle into the ruck 
of life for the use and football of others, David 
Bristol asserted himself even from his pauper cradle 
as above the common herd, and as one to be served 
rather than to do the behest of others. 

A beautiful child, with his imperious blue eyes, 
curly brown hair, and aristocratic looking face, he 
tyrannised over his nurses and small playmates 
through the early years of infancy, and later on, 
when his taskmasters were overwhelming, and 
rebellion seemed useless, ho did as many @ lad had 
done before him—ran away. 

It is ‘needless to speak of his sufferings and 
adventures, until footsore and weary to the extent 
of life seeming to have nothing left in it but the 
desire for sleep, ha sank down on the doorstep of a 
closed shop, on the outskirts of the metropolis, and 
slept on dreamlessly and sweetly, as though in o 
feather bed, until morning. 

Some kind fate must have guided him to this 
house, for from that doorstep he began & new career 


in life, 
Tue shop was that of a surgeon and chemist, As 
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good luck would have it, the boy who ought to have 
taken down the shutters and swept out the shop bad 
left suddenly only the night before, and the servant, 
looking about ruefully for some one to take his place 
temporarily, espied young David on the shop steps. 

His pretty face, dirty as it was, pleased her and 
she engaged his services at once, giving him in 
reward for his work, a hearty breakfast, a good wash 
and sixpence. 

But David had no desire to go farther; Polly 
spoke a good word for him, some of the young 
uaster’s clothes were picked up to make him Jook 
decent, and he was eugaged as doctor’s bey at the 
munificent sum of five shillings a week. 

Polly 
her sister-in-law’s for oue fifth of his weekly 
earnirgs. 

Many a dinner, tea and supper did David get 
through Polly’s friendship for hiw, until at last his 
bright face, quick apprehension, and obliging 
raapners, won their natural reward, and he was | 
tuken in the house as assistant. 

From that point his rise in life was rapid, he was a 
favourite with everybody, be entered at the colleges, 
walked the hospitais,and at eight aud twenty had 
taken his diploma and was a partner in the same 
house, on the doorstep of which he had spent his 
tirst night in London, 

His ambition soared beyond a poor tenth-rate 
suburban practice, but he had no connections, no 
money, and no friencs beyoud those whom his daily 
life brought him in contact with, and his restless 
iougings seemed like so many waves dashing against 
in impervious wall, to be only flung back upon 
himself, 

Besides the want of opportunity, there was 
another tie that bound him to the Blackwoods, a tie 
that he once sought for earnestly, but which now 
iretted him. 

Doctors Blackwood, Blackwood and Bristol were 
tlie names on the door plate, and the practice, though 
& poor, Was a@ pretty extensive one, 


Old Doctor Blackwood spent most of his time at 
home, see ing a few of the wealthier patients, and 
leaving all the harder work to his son and David. 


ut there was another member of the family, the 
uly daughter, Emma Blackwood, who for years had 
joved her father’s handsome assistant, and to whose 
influence was principally due his medical education 
and partnership with her father and brother. 


They had been engaged for five years, and were | 


to have been married as soon as he had passed his 
last examinatious and become duly qualified, but he 
made excuses, reasonably enough in their way. 

He would like to do something out of the old 
beaten track ; would like to surround his Emma with 
wealth and luxury. 

The practice at Walworth was certainly not 
sufficient to support three, or even two houses, and 
Frank might marry at any time, and of course would 


managed to provide him with ledgings at} 





bring home his wife to his father’s house. 


All of which was reasonable enough, and Emma } 


assented, with a sigh perhaps, and put away tenderly 
the garments she had worked upon so long and 
< arefully, 

David, of course, knew best, and David’s wish 
was her law, and though she was becoming con- 
scious that her modest charms were already begin- 
ning to fade,she made no doubt of his truth and 
affection, and consoled herself with the belief that 
he would love her the same, even when her youth 
ind the fairest days of her womanhood had passed 
away. 

Neitiier was her belief to some extent unfounded, 
David Bristol loved Emma Blackwood, as he would 
never love another woman, but she did not satisiy 
his ambition. 

Had he been a man of position, of wealth, or of 
renown and talent, he would have married Emma 
Blackwood, and found the purest happiness of life 
with her, 

But having nothing in himself or of his own, he 
felt that toattain even a tithe of his ambition he 
must marry for it, though as yet not an heiress or a 
woman of position or family had come in his 
way. 

He was resolving these things in his own mind one 
wretched December day, as he sat alone in his con- 
sulting room, and had almost decided to make the 
dest of life as it came to him and ask Emma to fix 
the day for their marriage, when a sharp tug at tho 
professional bell aroused him. 

_ “ Please, sir, there's a lady ill, and her husband 
dying, will you come at once?” and the speaker, 
evisently a bard working woman, whose arms had 
just emerged from the wash-tub, stood anxiously 
vetore him, 

l'o do him justice David Bristol never questioned 
« sullering patient as to whether his bill would be 


A PALE sunken face, on which privation and disease 


| stood out prominently {rom the sunken cheeks. 
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paid, or demanded a trifling fee before he would 
atteud them; so after a question or twoas to the 
nature of the case, he pulled on his thick overcoat, 
and went out into thecold street, on which the snow 
was just beginning to fall. 

“Ts it far ?’’ he asked, shivering. 

“No; only the next street, sir,’”? replied the 
woman who had fetched him. 

And together they walked on until his guide 
stopped at the doorof a large house which was 
evidently let out in small tenements, 

The woman opened the door with a Jatchkey, and 
led the way upstairs to the back room of the second 
floor, against the door of which she tapped. 

“* Here’s the doctor, please.” 

‘Take him away, we can't pay for a doctor,” 
replied a woman’s voice from within the room; “ it’s 
wore than we can do to get bread.” 

“ But the poor gentleman, he will die!” urged the 
woman; “ and I’ve been out iu the snow to fetch the 
doctor. 1’ll pay for him myself sooner than he-shan’t 
see him.” : 

** Open the door!” said Bristol, suspecting at once 
some mystery, and the woman at his side obeyed. 

It was @ strange sight that met their eyes. 
Though the room was mean and badly furnished, it 
was cleav, and even showed some evidence of taste 
and care, as the few antimacassars on the broken 
chairs and the general arrangement of everything in 
the room indicated. ‘ 

The woman who had spoken and refused the aid 
of a doctor, was seated at a table writing, one small 
tallow caudle giving her light, and an envelope, 
already addressed, lay by her side. 

She looked up ia some irritation as the doctor with 
his guide entered. Tvough she was too well bred 
to ostentatiously show it, on the contrary abe rose 
to her feet, observing : 

“ We want a doctor, but we cannot pay you, at least 
at present,” and she glanced at the letter she was 
writing. 

‘Let me know what isthe matter ?’’ he replied, 
glancing towards a dark corner of the room in which 
tome with some human form reposing on it, was 

ying. 

“It is my husband,” replied the young woman, 
**he has been ill, very ill.” 

“T will look at him,”’ and Dr. Bristol took up the 
solitary candle. 

As he did so, his eye fell on the address written 
on _ envelope lying on the table, and he 
read; 

“Sire Joun Carrw, 
“ Clovelly Court, 
“ Devon.” 


Then he went to the bedside to look on the death- 
Stricken face of the husbaud of Hilda Kempson. 





CHAPTER V. 


“A LADY TO SEE YOU, SIR.’”” 


had set its stamp, looked up at Dr. Bristol, as he 
held the candle over the miserable-Jooking bed. 

The face of a young man about his own age, with 
fair yellow hair, pale blue eyes, and features that 


** It’s no use, doctor,”’ he half whispered, his voice 
almost gone, “it’s too late.” 

** This man has been starved,” said David Bristol, 
turning sharply upon the woman whom he supposed 
to be the sufferer’s wife. 
| And so have I,’’ was the reply. 
| “But have you no friends ? no one to help you?” 
was the next question. 

“T’'ve rich relatives, if that’s what you mean,” 
replied the woman, bitterly, “but they threw me off 
when I married; this is ‘the prose of love in a 
cottage,’ and she glanced at the occupant of the 
miserable bed, at all her wretched surroundings, and 
laughed with a kind of mockery of her own woe that 
made her hearers shudder. 

** Get some port wine, some beef tea, and make him 
a little gruel or arrowroot at once,” David said to the 
woman who had brought him here, and he placed a 
sovereign in her hands, bidding her make haste as he 
would wait to see the result, 

After all it was rather a case of starvation than of 
absolute disease; the woman too, though by no 
means so far gone, was evidently suffering from want, 
and having for the time relieved their necessities, he 
went back to his own comfortable home, the woman’s 
bitter words, “ this is the prose of love in a cottage.” 
ringing in his ears, . 

The story she could tell him, and which he after- 
wards learnt, was plain enough. 


tune of her own, she had broken her father’s heart, 
and estranged herself from her family, by marrying 
a man who professed to be an artist, but was in fact 
nothing. 

There was a good deal of infatuation, it could not 
be culled love, on both sides until poverty came in at 
the door, and they gradually sank to the position in 
which David Bristol found them. 

Next day he was too busy to call, the one after that 
he went in early, and was shown up at once by the 
woman whom he had first seen. 

The man was asleep on the bed, the woman sat 
with the table on one side of her, the fireplace on 
the other, and her feet just twisted round to rest on 
the fender. 

But little change had taken placa in herself or tho 
room, sinee David Bristol’s first visit; a breakfast 
of tea and toast stood untasted by her side, and an 
open letter in her hand, evidently but just received, 
had so absorbed her mind as tu make her quite forges 
her meal. , 

A handsome faco goes a long way, and David's as 
he came im aow with a cheerful kindlimess expressed 
upon his, inspired the woman with trust and confi- 
dence such as she had not felt in any human being 
for a long time. 

“ He is asleep,” she said, in a low tone; “ but sit 
down, I want to talk te.you,”’ and she pointed to a 
chair 


“You have saved our lives,” she said, after a 
second’s pause, “‘and an hour ago I was anything 
but grateful to you for it; now it is different, life 
may still havesome comfortin itfor me. Will you 
read that and tell me what you think I ought to do?” 
and she handed bim the letter she had been reading, 
and he noticed that in her left hand she held a cheque 
and a banknote. 

The letter wag headed, “ Clovelly Court, Devon,” 
and dated the day previous, It began: 


“ My pear Hitpa,—I am shocked and distressed 
to hear of the poverty you are in. I encicse a chequo 
for fifty pounds, and a banknote for five pounds, in 
case for aday or two you cannot get out to chango 
it. If,as youimply, your husband and you are not 
happy together, and you care to leave him, you will 
find a home with us at the Court; if, as I think it 
your duty, however, you decide to remain with the 
man you have married, you may rely upon receiving 
a similar cheque to the one enclosed, every quarter- 
day, from 
** Your affectionate uncle, 
“ Joun CAREW.” 

P.S.—I have not told Carrie of your letter, as it 
would grieve her, but she will always give you a 
welcome, 


* A noble letter,” said Bristol warmly, as he handed 
it back ; ** you will be saved from want in future.” 

** Yes, but you bave not told me what I ought to 
do; go or remain ?” 

David Bristol shrugged his shoulders ; a woman’s 
unreasoning devotion and forgetfulness of self for « 
bad man ; and a woman's intense and all absorbing 
selfishness, were alike extremes that he had met 
with in his professional career, but made no pretext 
of understanding. It was useless saying that ono 
was an angel, the other a fiend, because both 
qualities were sometimes combined in one person. 

This woman before him, for instance, had thrown 
away all the world for that man lying asleep on that 
miserable bed, and was now ready to throw him 
aside, to be able to grasp back again only part of 
what she had once been so prodigal. 

** Tell me the truth,”’ she said, in astill lower tone 
than she had before used ; “ will he live?” 

“T have not examined him; but I should siy 
with care, and the comforts you can now afford to 
get him—yes,”’ 

Again there was a pause. 

“ He has slept like that for hours.’’ 

“ Yes, it will do him good; he will require great 
care, you had better bire a nurse; he ought to be 
watched night and day, and fed whenever he awakes. 
Shall I send you one ?’’ 

“No, I will nurse him myself, we cannot leave 
here at present, and what should I do with a woman 
in this room ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps they could let you have another in tho 
same house.”’ 

** Yes, I never thought of that; will you look at 
him! His cough is frightful, all his family have 
died of consumption.”’ 

David Bristoi locked at the patient, then at the 
wife; was the wish father to the thought? Le 
scarcely wondered that it should be so. 

What charm could this poor wreck of, humanity 
have for a woman who, like this one, was so lacking 
in patience and sympathy ? 

‘*Has he taken anything?’ he asked at last, 





An only child, the daughter of a younger son of 
one of the oldest families in England, having no for- 








bending down so that the sleeper’s breath should 
| come over his fuce, 
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“‘Only the medicine you sent round yesterday.’’| ‘‘Pray excuse me; I—I—I thought you were 


** Where is it?” 

There was @ momentary hesitation, then-she went 
toa cupboard, in which, ona shelf, he saw many 
bottles, and produced the one he had sent his boy 
round with the previous day. 

“You seem to have a great number of bottles 
there,”’ he remarked, an odd suspicion crossing his 
mind. ‘Has any other doctor been attending 

ou?” 

‘Nv, not lately. Isuffer much from neuralgia; 
most of the bottles are empty except those filled with 
Herbert’s chemicals.” 

** Don’t keep the medicine with them, some mistake 
might be made; send round for meas soon as he 
wakes, I don’t like his appearance; what has he 
eaten since I was here last?” 

* Nothing solid—some beef tea and wine. Don’t 
you think he will recover ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I have two or three appointments 
or I would stay with him; but send reund for me or 
my colleague directly he wakes.” 

“T will, thank you.” 

And then David Bristol went away to make his 
round of professional visits, most of them to the 
homes of the poor. 

So many distressing cases came before his notice 
that day, that it was evening before he returned 
home, and Hilda Kempson and her sick husband had 
for the time passed out of his mind, 

It was not indeed until nine o’clock at night that 
Frank Blackwood observed, as he sat by the fire, his 
meerschaum in bis mouth. 

‘* By the way I was called out to one of your cases 
to-day. Let me see, what was the nanie? Kempson, 
Little Mildred Street; the poor fellow is gone.”’ 

“ What, dead ?” 

“ Yes, starve: to death ; that should be the certifi- 
cate; to spare the wife’s feelings, you'll describe it 
as exhaustion, I suppose ?” 

** His lungs were affected, I was told; but really 
I only saw him awake once. Did you see him 
alive ?” 

“ Yes, alive but not conscious. 
dreadfully cut up.’’ 

* Did she!’’ 

And then the matter dropped; besides returning 
the sovereign he had given the woman to spend for 
her, and paying for his professional attendance, 
Hilda Kempson had probably passed out of David 
Bristel’s life. 

He was not quite satisfied with the explanation of 
her husband’s veath, but the man was so far gone 
when he was called in to see him, that he would not, 
if questioned, have felt justified in expressing his 
doubts, aud these doubts after all were but vague 
ones. 

A week later. 

‘Lhe shades of evening bad closed in, the day had 
not been a busy one, and David Bristol and Emma 
Blackwood were standing before the fire in the back 
sitting-room which was sometimes used for the 
reception of patients, his arm round her waist, and 
she affectionately talking to him in the dim firelight, 
when the stupid servant, who bad been standing at 
the open house door, put her head into the room, 
saying: 

“ A lady to see you, sir,” and the next instant a 
dark-robed figure steod before them. ; 

Instinctively, why she could not tell, Emma 
Blackwood shivered. 

** Take her into the next room,” said David, some- 
what sternly; “there is no light here,” and the 
servant, a trifle awed by the tone of his voice, 
obeyed. 

** Whoisit, dear ?’ask ed Emma, nestling back into 
her place in his arms. 

“I don’t know, dear; a patient, suppose; she 
won't keep me long,” and with a kiss he left her, 

“T must apologise for not. having sent to you,” ob- 
served the btlack-robed figure, lifting her heavy 
crape veil and disclosing the face, becomingly sur- 
rounded with a widow’s cap, of Hilda Kempson. 

**Notat all; I did not expect you to do so. Iam 
sor1y I was so much engaged on that dreadful day. 
Tam happy to see you looking better, however. I 
suppose you will soon be going to Devonshire?” 

* Yes, I start to-morrow. I came to thank you for 
your kindness, and to ask you to ‘accept this,” and 
slie laid a closed envelope upon the table. 

‘Lhe doctor bowed his thanks, 

‘If it ever should be in my power to return by 
any act of kindness that shown towards me by your- 
self, it would give me great pleagure,” she said, with 
some hesitation. “Isuppose you are fixed in this 
place and would not care to leave it ?”’ 

‘On the contrary, it is becauseI do not know 
where else to go, that I remain here,” he returned, 
with an awkward laugh. 

“And your wife; would she also like to leave 
here ?”? . 

“i have no wife,” was the reply. 


His wife seemed 


| 














married. But to return to what we were talking of. 
I may help you in your profession if I can; may I 
not ?” 

‘*Ishall be only too grateful for any help of the 
kind that any kind friend ¢in give me,” he replied, 
lightly ; “and I sincerely hope that a bright and 
happy future will soon help to obliterate some of the 
pain you must lately have passed through.” 

“Yes, it has been an awful time,’ she assented, 
with ashiver, “but I am going to a lovely spot, 
which I hope you will ene day see. There is my 
address ;if I can be of service to you write to me, 
and whether you do or not, you will one day hear 
from me.” 

With which she rose, shook hands with him, and 
left the house. 

The envelope contained a banknote for twenty 
pounds, and the donor’s name and address: “ Mrs. 
Kempson, at Sir John Carew’s, Clovelly Court, 
Devon,” 

“This is a windfall, at any rate,” said the young 
man, gaily; “‘as for her other promises they are 
worth—well, so much as comes from them.” 

Three mouths passed by, and Hilda Kempson, but 
for her generous present, would have been forgotten, 
whea one morning a letter addressed to Dr. Bristol, 
and marked “private,” was put into his hands. It 
was short, but to the purpose. The principal surgeon 
at Withbury, six miles fiom Clovelly, was retiring 
from practice; a physician taking his place and 
keeping a surgeon or assistant would have a much 
larger practice ; a thousand pounds was required for 
it, but if the son of the present doctor were retained 
as surgeon and partner, five hundred pounds would 
be taken, and the writer added, that perhaps part of 
this could be lent for an indefinite period. 

At the very time this letter arrived, a quarrel for 
the first time since they were boys together, had 
sprung up between Frank Blackwood and himself, 
and the question had already presented itself to his 
mind, should he throw Frank and his father over- 
board, and try to take their practice himself, or 
should he go away and leave them. 

Hilda Kempson’s letter settled the question, He 
had no intention of giving up Emma, but Emma 
must wait. 

The consequence of all this was, that he took Mr. 
Farleigh’s place, retaining his son as surgeon, and on 
this night, when Sir John Carew breathed his last, | 
he is riding back from the Court to Withbury 
discussing the question in his mind, shall he 
throw over Emma Blackwood after her long | 
years of waiting and become master of Clovelly | 
Court, or shall he be true to hisold love, and renounce 
the temptation before him? For Hilda Kempson 


| kas assured him th:t Clovelly must belong to her, | 


and to do him justice, he has no suspicion of the foul | 
manuer in which she hopes to gain it. | 

Sir John was seventy-two ; what more likely than 
that he should die suddenly. Caroline Carew— | 
Hilda told him—knew she was not legitimate, there- | 
fore the Court must descend to her; and yet, though 
the temptation was great, the battle was not fought | 
out during that solitary ride. 

To refrain from marrying Emma Blackwood was 
one thing, to give her up, throw her aside, was | 
another, and Hilda Kempson, with all she could offer | 
him, seemed light when weighed in the balance | 
against his first love. | 

He went to bed with the question still unsolved, | 
and the morning’s light found him as far from a de- | 
cision as ever. | 

The contents of his letter-bag, however, settled it- 


(Tobe Continued.) 





SPARE HOURS FOR STUDY. 


Wnuo cannot pick up alittle learning? There are 
some igndrant fellows who love to grow up in their 
ignorance, just because they are too lazy to learn 
anything. They plod along through life ina poor 
sort of way, andare always out at elbows, with no- 
body to pay tiem a great deal of respect. 

he poverty of such fellows is their own fault. 
There is nobody in our country who necd grow upa 
dunce. Even ifa body has to work hard, he can 
study hard tooin bis spare time, Every boy has 
some spare time, but different boys spend their spare 
time in different ways. Some boys like to take their 
neighbours’ gates off the hinges and hide them away ; 
other boys spend their spare hours in teasing dogs 
and cats and robbing birds’ nests; others make their 
spare hours a nuisance to everybody around them. 

Andrew Johnson spent his spare hours in study. 


spend your evenings lounging under wasted lights. 
Elihu Burritt was poor and a blacksmith. Ile bad 
no fancy for lounging or loafing, or teasing cats, or 
robbing birds’ nests. He is now one of the most 
learned men in America, and understands two or 
three dozen languages, 

Spend your time for the best, boys. Make the most 
of it for yourselves, for your country, and for Him, 





BILLIARDS, 


Tuts is one of the most fascinating of games. It 
is also one of the most scicntific, Of those which are 
played indoors itis certainly the most healthy, as it 
imposes a moderate amount of physical exertion upon 
its votaries. Yec there are people who regard it 
with the greatest horror, it being, in their eyes, asso- 
ciated with every description of iniquity. In their 
Opinion, when a young man begins to handle a cue, 
he takes the first step towards destruction ; and when 
he bolts with his master’s cash-box they scem to 
imagine that he has merely concluded his career in a 
befitting fashion. ‘They have plenty of cases to cite 
in support of their theories. 

Somehow or oiher, it does appear that biiliard- 
players, as a class, are rather a loose lot. lia young 
man drinks, or bets, or mixes in questionable society 
the chances are that he also plays billiards, At the 
same time, itis but right to state that billiards do 
not necessarily lead to the things mentioned, although 
the things mentioned do seem to lead to billiards ina 
general way. ‘Then many an addle-pated young man 
has had the audacity to declare that he has been 
ruined through billiards ; as if that statement were a 
parzial excuse for the folliss and vices of which he 
bas been guilty. ‘There may be littie veracity in his 
allegation—probably the truth is that he bas attemp- 
ted to make his cue find him the funds wherewith to 
help pay for his expensive amusements, and, in 
doing so, fallen.a victim to cleverer hawks than him- 
self, but it has the effect of casting discredit upon the 
gaine. So, also, has the fact that the surroundings 
of billiards are anything but satisfactory, 

A public billiard-rooim is invariably a stifling, ill- 





ventilated place, and frequented by individuals of 
anything but a pleasant type. Stale rakes, who, 
having been fleeced themselves, are louging to prey 
upon others, and cunuing vagabonds of low origin 


; and low tastes find their way to it; and they soon 


rub the gilt off tue more innocent beings who come 
in immediate contact with them. He must be a very 
strong-natured man who can frequent a billiard-room 
of the worst kind and escape more or less contamiua- 
tion. If there is greed within him the place will 
bring it out, and in time he will learn to do things 
without hesitation which at tho outset he performs 
with a sense of the deepest shame. He is taught by 
its influence to look after himself, and to care nota 
jot who else go to the bad; lessons which, though 
very valuable from one poiut of view, are not likely 
to conduce to his permanent benefit in the highest 
sense, 

When all this can be written with trath—when it 
can be confidently stated that billiards are surrounded 
by a mass of vagabondage, knavery, dissipation, and 
other influences which tend to men’s moral deteriora- 
tion, and are calculated to place people in the greatest 
peril, we cannot be surprised ‘that there are purists 
who hold up their hands in disgust and condemn the 


| game altogether, 


Mr. Rarpx Storr has issued a bill stating that 
he intends to perform his feat of crossing from Dover 
to Calais and returning in sixty minutes on the oth 
of March, 





ANTIQUITY OF THE FAMILY. 


Tue family institution was prior to every other 
social form. Itis not a creation of government, or 
a product of legislation. It is not the offspring, but 
the parent, of states and of civil authorities; and 
it has been the wisdom of states in all ages to re- 
gard the iamily institution with reverence, 

“The common law itself,’ says Lord Bacon, 
** which is the best bond of our wisdom, does often 
prefer the prerogative of the king.” 

Fathers were before kings, and the patriarchal staff 
before the sceptre of royalty, and the simple majesty 
of parental rule before the oldest thron: s. Kingly and 
imperial sway are mere ephemera in comparison with 
the family. 

‘he first rude domestic tent of palm leaves ever 





He did a great deal of his studying by the light of 
the woo@+fire in the kitchen, being too poor to have 
candles. Think of that, young frieud, you who 


spread by the Euphrates was the emblem of power, 
| more enduring and prevading than that of the Caesars 
No other human relation is comparable to that, 
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Whatever change may yet take place in earthly 
government, and whatever the form that shall ulti- 
mately prevail, the permanence of the family is as- 
sured to the end of time, The moral power of 
such an institution as the family cannot but be 
reat. 

Each one of the families in the country forms in 
itself a small society, efficiently organised, and com- 
pacted by ties of the most inviolable nature; and i 
is these organisations which are constantly occupied 
in the primary education of our future rulers in 
Church and State, from the lowest to the highest. 
How important, therefore, from this point of view, is 
the discreet and wise management of each and every 
one of this vast array of societies! The svil is 
theirs, the power is theirs—in a word, they are the 
nation. 





MOURNING AS A FASHION. 





Tue habit of expressing the grief of a bereave- 
ment by outward signs, such as the colour of a dress, 
is one that we cannot find fault with. We think it 
is not only harmless, but appropriate. It tells to 
observers that there has been a death in the family 
without asking, and forbids the levity of conversation 
that might otherwise be indulged in with the 
bereaved. 

Besides, the habit of mourning is universal among 
nations and peoples, and it would, probably, be im- 
possible to abolish a enstom that has its origin in 
some deep-seated instinct of human nature. But 
when mourning becomes a mere fashion, when the 
heart’s grief comes to be measured by so many 
inches of black border to the veil to be worn before 
the world for a certain length of time, then the mat- 
ter has degenerared into a wicked and flippant trifling 
with sorrow. 

A bruised heart needs no sable weeds to express 
its anguish. The soul that really and deeply feels 
its loss when a beloved one that was its pride, its joy 
or support, has been snatched away, does not require 
sombre folds of crape and funereal stuff to make a 
decent and proper proclamation of its grief. There 
lies a shadow on the hearth, a mournful vacancy in 
the seats and places once occupied by the lost one, 
that does the work more thoroughly than all the 
devices and arts of the fashionable milliner and 
dressmaker. It matters little to the bereaved whether 
she be clad in a black suit of the latest fashion, or in 
her usual garments, 

Respect for the world’s opinion makes it advisable, 
perhaps, that a mourning habit be adopted, but the 
genuine grief will rest on the heart and glisten in the 
eye, and express itself in the bowed and humble 
form, whatever may be the cut or colour of the 
dress. ‘The poor cannot always wear mourning, yet 
the poor feel their losses and mourn them 10 less 
than the rich. 

Respect for the memory of the dead isa holy and 
pure feeling, always to be encouraged ; but a con- 
ventional mourning, that varies with every whim of 
fashion, is a weak and wicked vanity. 





RICHARD PEMBERTON 
—0R— 
THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 
eninge 
CHAPTER XXI. 


° 
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With caution judge of probabilities. 

Things deemed unlikely—e’en impossible 

Experieuce often shows us to be true, 
SWAKESPEARE, 


Ir is dangerous to take anything for granted ; 
Augusta had received several high probabilities as 
truths. In the first place, she bad not considered it 
possible for Sister Mary to err in the smallest par- 
ticular of her account of the O'Donovan family; 
aud yet the sister was mistaken in supposing that 
the children of Ellen O'Donovan had been conveyed 
to the dead ward. 

It is very true that Ellen had been taken to that 
place, and that in regard to the children such had 
been the first intention of the overseers, but their 
purpose had been ghanged upon further observation 
of the little pationts, and they had been placed in 
the sick ward, when their disease soon took a favour- 
able turi. 

In the second place when hearing the report of 
the medical bulletin, that the dead ward was empty, 


conclusion, that each one who had been taken thither 
to die was dead and buried. It is true that all the 
occupants of the dead ward, save one, had died and 
were buried—but Ellen O’Donovan was that one, It 
is also true that she lay many hours as one dead, but 
she revived from that coma and gave signs of re- 
turning life and consciousness, and when her nurse 
knew that the dread crisis was passed, and that she 
would live, she was conveyed into the sick ward. 

3ut the hurried departure of Richard Pemberton 
and his family prevented their discovering their 
mistake, 

And now Ellen, with her children, was fast recover- 
ing. One of tlio first questions she asked on reach- 
ing the sick ward and being laid upon the fresh 
sweet bed was: 

‘* Where are my children ?” 

“ They are kere,” replied the nurse, “ they have had 
the cholera, but are now out of danger, but you must 
not talk.” 

Elen, ever docile, resigned herself to slumber, but 
the next morning her first inquiry was: 

** How are my children—can I not see them ?” 

“They are getting well; they have been removed 
this morning to the ward of the convalescents, where 
you may be carried in a few days if you are patient 
and do not retard your recovery by restlessness,” re- 
plied the physician who was in attendance. 

A few days after this Ellen was well enough to 
be removed from the sick to the convalescents ward, 
Here she found two of the children running about 
and amusing themselves, ouly gently and quietly as 
if the hushed air of the place subdued them, 

But where was the third? Here was her boy, 
Willie, and here tho orphan child, Sylvia Grove, but 
where, oh, where, was her darling child, Honoria ? 
Dead, perhaps, and they would not teil her. 

The pang that seized her heart at the thought 
almost threw her back iuto illness. It was only for 
a moment. 

She called Sister Mary, whose hour of attendance 
it happeued to be, and asked in faltering tones for 
her youngest child, adding, as she bent eagerly for- 
ward, and fixed her pleading eyes upon the nurse’s 
face: 

“ Tell me, oh, tell me at once; do not keep me in 
suspense even if she is dead. I have suffered so 
much that I could bear even that.’ 

But Ellen’s throbbing throat, quivering lips, and 
pale face contradicted her words, and the nurse 
hastened to say: 

** She is not dead, poor dear, no, by no means. She 
is very well—she has not even been sick.” 

With a deep sigh oi relief, Eilen sank back in her 
chair inquiring : 

“ Where is she?” f 

“Where you can get her again if you wish it, my 
dear, though I advise you to let her remain where 
she is.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ A wealthy and most estimable lady of the highest 
rank, who has no childven of her own, has taken 
her away with the intention of adopting her, my 
dear.” 

“ Without my leave ?’”? exclaimed Ellen, all the 
mother’s instincts of possession flashing from her 
eyes. 

“ My dear, you can get her again, if you want her. 
Of course youcan. When the lady took her from 
this place you were Ee 

The uurse suddenly paused, she could not tell 
Ellen that at the moment the child was taken away, 
she was left in the ward cf death. 

** Well ?” asked the latter. 

“You were very low; we—the lady—it was very 
kind of her to wish to take the orphan, you know.” 

“ You allthought that I was dying, and sue wished 
to adopt the destitute child. Yes, it was very kind, 
Oh, it was very kind,” said Ellen, deeply moved, 

“Ah, if you knew how kind, how good, how 
saintly she is, That blessed lady preferred to remain 
in town during the rage of the cholera, risking her 
life, and devoting her time, money, and personal 
attentions to the sufferers.” 

“TI wonder shé did not take one of the other 
children—especially why she did not take Sylvia 
Grove, who is really au orphan, and no child of mine. 
Now, Sylvia would have suited her purpose 

exactly,” said Ellen, passing her fingers thoughtfully 
through her beautiful hair, and still inspired with the 
mother’s iastinct of possession rather than by the 
recollection of the many great advantages that might 
accrue by this adoption to her own child. “ Yes,” she 
added, “Sylvia, with no mother to claim her, would 
have been just the child for the childless lady, Do 
you know why she took Honoria instead ofSylvia 2” 

“ My dear, the two children were as ill as youself 
then, only Honoria was well. Besides, how could 








Augusta had erred in coming to that very natural 


she have known that one of the three children was 





an orphan when we did not know it ourselves ?” 

* Ah, true. I’m all in the dark about what hap- 
pened after I was taken ill. But, nurse, who is the 
lady that wishes to adopt my child? You told me she 
was of high rank. What is her name?” 

“ Mrs. Richard Pemberton !” 

** Mrs, Richard Pemberton ?” 

«¢ Yes—the minister’s wife.” 

“Mrs. Richard Pemberton!’? again exclaimed 
Ellen ; ‘* why, she is not childless. She has a little 
girl or boy—I forget which—or at least she had one 
three or four years ago,” said Ellen, gravely, her 
thoughts painfully reverting to the sad time when 
she first heard of the minister’s child. 

“ Oh, yes! she had a beautiful little girl, whose 
angelic loveliness was the theme of every tongue, 
but she lost that child so terribly. It was drowned 
in the river, While they wereall on a steamboat 
excursion that child fell overboard and it was 
drowned.”’ 

‘Good heavens! I never heard that before. Ob, 
how awful! And tothink I envied her once. And 
now,’’ exclaimed Ellen, covering her face with her 
hands, and shuddering, At length she raised up 
her face and inquired; ‘‘ Where is Mrs. Pemberton 
now 2” 

“ She left the city several days since for Cover- 
dale Hall, their country seat.” 

** And took Honoria with her ?” 

“She took the whole family, I understand,’’ said 
the nurse. 

The conversation ceased here, 

‘The nurse’s term of attendance was up. So she 
arose to take leave, and departed, to be replaced by 
another. 

Eli-n O'Donovan, left alone, fell into deep 
thought, the result of which was the clear apprecia- 
tion of the immense advantages that must accrue to 
her child in being adopted by Mrs. Rickard 
Pemberton, and a determinstion that she would for 
the present leave her in that lady’s undisturbed 
possession, reposing on the knowledge that she could 
at any time she pleased reclaim her little daughter, 
While she was still turning these matters over in 
her mind, the dvor opened and old Marian, who was 
now quite well, entered to see hor mistress. ‘Tho 
old woman cried a little, but soon recovered herseli, 
said she was glad to s:e “Miss Ellen’’ getting 
along so well, and talked cheerfully of how much 
better she hoped they would be abie to do wken they 
could leave the infirmary. 

Elen told her to bring a chair and sit down, for 
she looked still too weak to stand. 

She sat down, and Ellen told her all that had come 
to her own knowledge about tie children, and even 
sought the advice of the humbie, but faithful and 
conscientious old servant. 

Aunt Marian earnestly advised her to leave her 
child in the charge of Mrs, Pemberton, and not inter- 
fere in any way—not even to send a message, or 
write a letter—until the child had remained long 
enough with Mrs, Pemberton to win that lady’s 
heart. 

“Then even if you’ve a mind to take her back, 
the lady will do a good part by her,’’ concluded the 
old woman, 

Ellen’s convalescence was very rapid. The timo 
was approaching when she felt it would be necessary 
to leave the infirmary, or be placed upon the pauper’s 
list. 

Autumn was also advancing, and it was expedient 
to provide her children with some sort of a homo 
for the winter, and herself with some occupation by 
which to supply them with food and clothing. 

Waile Ellen was anxiously and painfully cogita- 
ting these subjects without being able to see a ray 
of light in the darkness of the present prospects, 
she received a message from old Mr. Goodrich, say- 
ing that he was coming to see her in a few hours 
with good news, . 

“Good news! What cood news could come to 
her ?”’ she asked. 

She did not believe in it at all, The only possi- 
bility she could think of was that Mrs. Pemberton, 
having heard of her unexpected recovery, had de- 
termined to provide for her. 

And this Ellen thought she could not submit to. 
It would seem to her like selling little Honoria for » 
price. No, indeed; if she gave the child, it should 
be a free gift for the child’s good; she could not re- 
ceive any assistance that might look like pay, or, 
what was worse, alins. 

But while she was still speculating upon this sub- 
ject, old Mr. Goodrich came in with a cheerful, open 
smile and brisk step. Ellen rose to meet him. 

“You need not tell me that they want to give mo 
something for my little girl, for I won’t tzke it, I 
won't indeed. I can’t take pay, however well dis- 





guised, for my child, especially from those who— 
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oh, indeed I do not think I can leave her there any 
more.” 


‘*‘ What are you talking of, Ellex. I bring no 
message from Mrs. Pemberton. No one wants to 
pay you for your child that I know of. I come to 


tell you that you have received a legacy, not a great 
one, but one sufficient to place you and your children 
beyond want.”’ 

Ellen could only gaze in wonder, 

“You know, Ellen, that your relative, Colonel 
Falconer, Willie’s grandfather, is dead, I preeume ?” 

‘* Yes, I heard it before I was taken ill; I was very 
sorry to hear it.’ 

“He was very old, upwards of eighty, Ellen, He 
died full of years and good works.” 

‘Well, you know, he owned much property in 
various parts of the country.” 

“I know.” 

** As usual, however, he has left the mass of his 
estate to his wealthiest relatives, but, Ellen, he has 
remembered you also. Do you recollect a small 
farm called Silver Creek, lying near Coverdale Hall.” 

“ Yes, I remember.” ‘ 

‘Of fifty acres, hali in timber, half clear, with a 
small dwelling-house anda few outbuildings.” 

“ Yes, I recollect the place perfectly. It is very 
much out of repair, and no one has lately lived in 


‘*He has left you the farm, all stocked as it is— no 
great fortune, Ellen, but sufiicient to keep you, your 
children, and your servant in the necessaries oi life. 
I have been appointed ene of the executors of the 
will, and only wait until you are well enough to 
travel to take you thither—if you wish to go, as I 
suppose of course you do.”’ 

Ellen took his hand and pressed it, saying: 

“Oh Mr. Goodrich, to you I owe this piece of 
good fortune. You are the best friend I ever had. 
Oh, I am very thankful, very thankful.” 


ee 


CHAPTER XXII, 


RicHARD PEMBERTON and his family were domes- 
ticated for a short season at his country seat, the far- 
famed Coverdale Hall. 

Coverdale Hall was an ancient mansion. It was 
an irregular but massive edifice, with many-pointed 
gable ends and innumerable lattices and windows. 
The origin of Coverdale Hall was almost legendary 
in the neighbourhood among the country people. No 
one, perhaps, except Richard Pemberton and the 
educated few who interested themselves in the his- 
tory and antiquities of the country, knew its history, 
and that history, dear reader, is wild, startling and 
absorbing in interest. ‘ 

During the last two hundred years the hall had 
changed owners many times, It seemed to be so 
fatal to its possessors that no father that became its 
purchaser could pass it to. his children. Either 
bankruptcy dispossessed him, or death left him witli- 
out immediate heirs. 

At last, after having passed through many hands, 
or, as the old story-tellers by the winter fires said, 
after having ruined so many families, the maledic- 
tion resting upon the hall and its tenants became a re- 
ceived and recognised truth, and not a soul could be 
found to become its purchaser or lessee. . 

‘Thus the hall had remained unoccupied for nearly 
twenty years. Its patriarchal trees, ancient eaves 
and gables, became the home of myriads of swal- 
lows, bats and owls; it,had been uninhabited, as we 
said, for nearly twenty years, when Richard Pem- 
berton became its purchaser under the following 
circumstances : 

One summer, when the strain of official duty was 
somewhat relaxed, when Mr. Pemberton had a few 
weeks at his disposal for recreation, it had pleased 
Augusta, who was a great lover of locomotion and 
the picturgsque, instead of going to some fashionable 
watering place to take a rural tour. 

Richard Pemberton bad yielded to her wishes, and 
thoy had set out in their travelling carriage on a 
journey through the country. On the second week 
of their travel they approached the neighbourhood of 

Coverdale Hall, 

Here Richard Pemberton made his usual inquiry as 
to whether there were auy objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood, In answer to which he was told the 
legend of Coverdale Hall. The next day they ap- 
vropriated the forencon to visiting the spot and 
examining the old hall. 

‘They passed the circular barrier through a deep de- 
file, so narrow and winding as to leave its entrance and 
outlet entirely invisible. Augusta was almost too 
deeply impressed with the awful gloom and sublimity 
Hes place, and the solitary grandeur of the old 

all, 


But Richard Pemberton was interested in the most 


did, the unexampled richness and fertility of the 
soil. He called her attention to a gushing spring of 
water in the bottom of the dell, and began to guess 
how many hundred gallons of water it turew off per 
minute, and to calculate its force as a water power. 

It was almost impossible for Augusta to be in- 
terested in this severe utilitarian view of such a 
scene, and Richard Pemberton cut short his lecture 
on agriculture and hydraulics, and gently reproaching 
her for the want of a practical mind, they took their 
way towards the house. 

There it stood with its massive grey walls, its 
many peaked gables pointing to the sky, and its 
numerous odd diamond paned windows reflecting 
back the yellow morning sunlight. They had the 
keys from the innkeeper and eutered the house. 

If the outside was an irregular building, the inside 
was @ perfect labyrinth of rooms, passages, and stair- 


turning up unexpectedly in the oddest places. 
Augusta was curiously interested, and the parlours 
and the bedrooms weut into a dream about the 
former occupants. 

** And here,” she would say to herself, “in this 
deep bay-window of the sitting-room stood some 
lady’s workstand, in this deep chimney corner stood 
some old man’s or woman’s easy chair; in the alcove 
of this adjoining chamber stood a bed, and here be- 
tween the windows was the place of a dressing 
bureau, in that recess might have stood some infant’s 
crib. Where are they now ? Childand mother, youth 
and maider, patriarch and matron, who formed this 
household; where are they now? Passed away, 
scattered and gone, as every household will be in 
time, and desolate gardens, empty chambers and 
cold hearths are all that remain to speak of their 
passage.” 

So monrnfully the lady dreamed, while her 
husband walked about examining the rooms, testing 
the stability of the walls, trying the strength of the 
timber, etc, He found the house very substantial 
and strong, in good preservation, and likely to last 
more centuries than it had passed through. He re- 
joined his wife, and in drawing her arm within his 
own said ; 

‘* Well, dear, this old mansion needs only a little 
superficial rejuvenating to be a very delightful 
residence. A dozen or two of nails driven here and 
there, a few hinges, a little plaster, paper and paint, 
a few window sashes and some glass are all that is 
required in the way of repairs. And for the rest, 
new furniture will convert this desolate house into a 
very comfortable home.” ' 

“ Yes, for anyone who likes to live here,” replied 
the lady, with a slight shrug of her shoulders, 

** Would you not like it?” 

** For a place to visit and dream about sometimes, 
yes? But for ahome, no. It is too much a pri- 
son, too closely shut in. The house reminds me of 
some battlemented castle, and the circular barrier 
impresses me as impregnable fortifications.”’ 

Richard Pemberton laughed and pressed her arm 
and called her imaginative, too imaginative, and as 


at seeing a fine place like that going to ruin, and 
announced his determination to become its pur- 
chaser. 

Augusta smilingly reminded him of the malison 
that rested upon the fatal roof; but Mr. Pemberton 
sternly rebuked the superstition that gave birth to 
such a false and mischievous notion. 

The end of it was that Richard Pemberton, having 
no such weakness in his own character, disregarded 
the popular legend, and became the owner of Cover- 
dale Hall. 

The hall was thoroughly repaired and completely 
furnished. 

It wasin the fourth year after their marriage that 
he moved into the house. 

The old people shook their wise heads and pro- 
phesied and waited to see what would come of it, 
Little Maud was born at Coverdale Hall 

And when it was told in the neighbourhood 
that the mountain rosebud, sweet Maud, the beauti- 
ful child of- Richard Pemberton, the sole heiress of 
Coverdale Hall, was lost, was drowned, every gossip 
in the country exclaimed : 

“There! What did I tell you? It is just exactly 
asIsaid! Richard Pemberton will never transmit 
Coverdale Hall to any lineal heir of his? The 
maiden malison still rests upon the place! ‘The 
murdered maiden’s spirit still resides there 2?” 

We said that on the first outbreak of the cholera 
thesenior members of Richard Pemberton’s family 
had fled to Coverdale Hall for refuge there. 

They were soon joined by the girls, who were in- 
structed to prepare the house for Augusta later in 
the season, and they had faithfully performed their 
duty in this respect, 





luxurious exuberance of vegetation, proving, as it 





cases, with chambers and closets, aud flights of steps | 


they went back to the inn he expressed his regret | 


Richard Pemberton and Augusta found in their 
country home the very perfection of comfort. 

It was the 1st of October when Mr. and Mrs. 
Pemberton, after a three years’ absence, arrived at 
Coverdale Hall. 

Vegetation had just began to turn, and glowed re- 
fulgent in the golden haze of autumn. 

The mornings were frosty and bracing, the noons 
warm, bright, and mellow, and the evenings just so 
chill as to make the fireside a delight as weil as a 
novelty. 

At no time of the year was the country more in- 
viting. 

They gave themselves up with a perfect abandon- 
meut to the repose and recreation they so much 
needed. 

The shooting season had commenced, and every 
| morning Mr. Pemberton would equip himself, take 

his gun, and go forth for the whole day’s sport. 

Augusta found her mother and sister-in-law very 
busily engaged in doing her duty, namely: over- 
seeing any amount of pickling, preserving, drying 
and distilling. 

Though Letty grumbled a great deal over all this 
fuss for nothing—for she complained that unless all 
these pickles, preserves, dried fruit, and cordials 

were put into a wagon aud sent up to town before 
them, they would be of no use to anyone, but stay 
and gather mould in the damp closets at Coverdale 
Hall, 

She said she had grown tired of having no fixed 
home, and of having to circle about, at the private 
house, sometimes at a mansion, and sometimes at 
Coverdale Hall. 

She avowed she would be obliged to marry, if it 
was only to get settled, and that one thing was cer- 
tain, she would never, with her brother Richard’s 
example before her, think of marrying a public man, 
for public men were vagabonds upon the face of the 
earth, without any distinct occupation, 

When Mrs. Pemberton presented her little adopted 
child to the family, they received the orphan with 
much tenderness, saying to each that Augusta, with 
her ample fortune, had a perfect right to choose her 
own pets. 

Letty took the child on her lap, and said it was a 
pretty little thing, but that was no use, she could 
not love it. 

She had made a vow never to risk her happiness 
in loving any other child under the sun. Bui at the 
same time Letty’s eyes were so full of sweet aficc- 
tion that the little one looked up in her face, and told 
its little sad story in two words, 

‘** Mother's dead !” 

Letty impulsively pressed the orphan to her bosom 
while her tears of pity fell upon its bright head. 
Then Letty hastily arose and set the childin Mrs, 
Pemberton’s lap, saying : 

‘Here, Augusta, take your child !” 

Mr. and Mrs, Pemberton had been at Coverdale 
Halla month, and November had already arrived 
before they received the unexpected information of 
Ellen Donovan's continued existence, and of her 
having come into possession of the Silver Creek 
Farm, It was with unalloyed pleasure that Augusta 
first received this news. But then succeeded much 
perplexity in regard to the adopted child. 

Mrs. Pemberton knew that Sister Mary must have 
informed Ellen O’Donovan of her adoption of the 
little Honoria, and she wondered why Ellen had not 
written to her upon the subject. 

She finally concluded that the mother deferred 
reclaiming her child until she should be comfortably 
settled at Silver Creek Farm. 

By the middle of the month Mrs. Pemberton was 
advised that Ellen had established herself at her new 
home in the neighbourhood, and then she waited 

daily in the vain expectation of receiving a visit or a 
message from her. But days passed without any sort 
of communication from Ellen, 

As the time approached when Mr. Pemberton would 
be obliged to return to the city with his family Mrs. 
Pemberton grew very anxious and resolved to make 
Ellen O’Donovan a call. 


Silver Creek Farm was by the bridle path only six 
niles off, but by the carriage road, it was at least 
tweuty miles distant. Mrs. Pemberton would have 
preferred to go in the carriage, for that would Lave 
enabled her to take the child to see its mother, but 
it was almost impossible—at least extremely iacon- 
venient—for the lady to make th’ visit in a manner 
that would have detained her out all night, ‘There- 
fore Mrs. Pemberton decided to take the shortest 
route—the difficult and dangerous bridle path. 

It was a refulgent glowing autumn day when she 


set out on the ride, But we must precede her to 
Silver Creek, 











(To be continued.) 
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DRIVING HORSES BY ELECTRICITY. 





Tie French papers tell us of a wonderful invention, 
which will enable the feeblest amongst us to “ witch 
the world with noble coachmanship.’’ The horse of 
the future is not to be driven by ordinary reins, but 
ry electricity combined with them. The coachman 
is to have under his seat an electro-magnetic appa- 
ratus, which he works by means of a little han- 
aie. 

One wireis carried through the rein to the bit 

i another tothe crupper, so that a current onco 

up goes the entire length of the animal along the 
pine, 

A sudden shock, will, we sre gravely assured, stop 
tie most violent runaway, or the most obstinate 
jibber. The creature, however strong, and however 
vicious, is ** at once transformed into a sort of in- 
offensive horse of wood, with the feet firmly nailed 
to the ground.”’ 

Curiously enough, the very opposite result may 
be produced by a succession of small shocks. Unser 
the influence of these the veriest screw can be sud- 
cenly endowed with a vigonr and fire indescribable, 
and even the Rosinate of Don Quixote would gallop 
like a Derby winner. 

What is the effect upon the condition of the horse 
is not stated, but the “Siecle’’ finds itself able to 
congratulate M. F. Pancher upon “an invention 
equally original and salutary,” and one which places 
in the hands even of an infant a power over the horse 
which is as sovereign as it is invisible. 











Tue& MAp Princess.—As is well known, the un- 
fortunate and once beautiinl Carlotta, wife of the 
ill-fated Prince Maximilian, has been for nine years 
deranged, and is now at the chateau of Laeken, un- 
der strict medical surveillance, As in similar cases, 
she recurs to the predilections of childhood, one of 
which was a passion for flowers, and, Ophelia-like, 
she spends most of her time over them, feeding as 
they do her once lively but now diseased imagina- 
tion. ‘Their attraction for her was touchingly mani- 
fested the other day. Eluding the watch of her 
attendants, she had fled from the castle, but when 
overtaken it was found impossible to induce her to 
return, except by the use of means which would 
certainly have proved hurtfal. One of her physicians 
bethought Limself of her morbid affection for flowers, 
and by strewing them from time to time before her 
she wag “gradually lured on her way back to the 
chateau, Where a closer surveillance has since been 
placed over her. 


THE DIAMOND BRACELET, 
———__— 
CHAPTER LV. 


Mrs. Breas, having written the note which had 
been delivered to Maya, had departed in the fly, as 
recorded. But once outside the home grounds of 
Belle Isle and upon the broad, shaded road leading to 
the little village of Tregaron, she kept an eager watch 
irom the window of the vehicle for the second park- 
gate. She passed it, waited untila turnin the road 
concealed it from the view of the driver, and then 
commanded him to halt. He did so. 

“ ve dropped my veil back there round the curve!” 
exclaimed the woman. “No, don’t leave me with 
the horse, I’m afraid of it. I'll just run back my- 
self. Youcan wait here.” 

The driver looked at her suspiciously. 

** You don’t come no tricks on me, mum!”’ he said. 
“You don’t hook it, with your fare from Lost- 
withiel unpaid.” 

Mrs. Biggs turned upon him, flaming with wrath. 


“Do I look like a swingeler?’’ she demanded. 

“* Here’s ten shiilin’—keep that till I get baok if 
you're so suspicious of me, a rich person as has come 
into a fortun’ along of my datter as is a real Indian 
Big’un! And you just wait where you are, if I’m 

ne arfan hour. I sha’n’t be in no hurry to find 
my veil and get back to such a vehicle as you runs, 
jut you'll be paid for waitin’, I knows what is due 
to my infer’ ors,” 

_The driver, mollified by the display of the gold 
piece, de scended and opened the door, with profuse 
apologies. Mrs. Biggs clambered down to the ground 
with difliculty, snifling importantly, but condescended 
to pardon his rudeness and suspicion, and waddled 
away, disappearing around the curve. 


oi , s , ‘ 
l'regaron park was enclosed with high iron pal- 


and dusky glades, broad avenues, and stretches of 
shaded and undulating ground covered with thick 
green turf like velvet, upon which the red and fallow 
deer gazed leisurely through the long days, raising 
their heads shyly at the sound of passing wheels upon 
the highway. 

Bat now, in the evening, no deer were to be seen 
in the park, Cool, deep shadows veiled the avenues 
and glades in one uniform gloom. Mrs. Biggs found 
her way readily tothe gate she had mentioned, a 
small, high iron gate for horsemen and pedestrians, 
Two tall iron posts flanked the passage-way. The 
gate was locked. 

Mrs. Biggs halted in the shadow of one of the poste, 
waiching and listening. 

The minutes past to her like hours. She grew 
eager, impatient, angry. The liquor she had imbibed 
at Lostwithiel had injured her temper, and her re- 
ception at Bell Isle, her failure to discover Sinda 
there, and the parting words of Lord ‘Tregaron had 
made her absolutely savage. 

After waiting some five minutes the idea dawned 
upon Mrs. Bi.gs that Maya did not intend to obey 
her summons, 

“ Does she think she can play off her airs on me ?” 
she demanded, furiously, ‘Does she tiink she’il 
defy me to my face? if she’s not here within fifteen 
minutes—I’l) give her time enough—I’ll march back 
to the castle and raise such a storm about her ears 
as she’ll think doomsday has broke !” 

She clung to the upright bars of the gate, and 
peered through into the shadows with glaring eyes. 
The sound of a hare scudding among the fallen 
leaves, the rustling of a branch, the flutter of a night- 
bird, these were all the sounds that came to her 
ears, 

Her wrath crew with her waiting. Her hat fell 
back upon her neck, her frowsy hair was blown 
about her bleared eyes, and red, bloated visage, 
and her stumpy fingers clung to the gate like 
talons, 

“Tt must be more than fifteen minutes,” she said 
to herself at last. ‘I'll go back tothe castle. I'll 
stop at nothing. I'll humble her pride. ITll—” 

A light step came down the path, hurrying swiftly 
to the gate. A girlish figure, wrapped ia a long 
cloak, came into view, and Mrs, Biggs fell back 
from her post as Maya came running towards her. 

“So you've come, have youf” the woman ex- 
claimed, savagely. “I'd just made up my mind to 
go back to the castle.’’ 

Maya unlocked the gate, having brought the key 
with her. 

* Come insile,’’ she said, coldly, 
shadow or we shall be seen.” 

She craned her head to look out, The flyman was 
not in sight. She drew back into the park, and 
Mrs. Biggs followed her, ‘he gate softly swung 
into its former position. 

Neither Maya nor Mrs. Biggs noticed, in their 
pre-oceupation with each other, that a man was 
skulking behind the trees, and approaching them 
stealthily. 

‘The man was Wolsey Bathurst. 

He had followed Maya from the castle garden 
without exciting her suspicion. He crept nearer to 
the rendezvous, recognising Mrs. Biggs without any 
surprise. He had supposed that the mysterious note 
Maya had received had contained an appointment 
for an interview. 

It was his object to ascertain what Mrs. Biggs had 
to say to the girl who was secretly his wife, aud he 
was presently so near to the pair that he could hear 
every word that passed between them, 

“ You asked me to meet you here, madam,” said 
Maya, with an overbearing and supercilious expres- 
sion. ‘* What have you to say to me that you could 
not say to me in my own home and in the presence 
of my father ?” 

She flung back her hood and regarded Mrs. Biggs 
with an expression calculated to strike terror into 
the woman’s soul, But Mrs. Biggs, fortified by 
liquor and animated by her native cunning, was not 
easily to be intimidated. 

‘* Highty, tighty !’’ she remarked, with a sneer. 
“ How big we do feel, to be sure !” 

The girl drew herself back angrily, her pink bloom 
becoming a crimson flush, her eyes dilating, her lips 
curling in a furious scorn, 

‘‘ilow dare you speak to me in that way!” she 
ejaculated, ‘sIf you want money of me, you have 
taken a Very poor way to obtain it. Get out of these 
grounds. Go! I say 

Mrs. Biggs planted her feet firmiy upon the sod, 

“T’ll go when I get ready !’’ she declared. “ And 
if you give me any of your imperence, I’il take you 

with me! Why, you talk tome jest as if I was a 
dog, you onuateral creetur! You'd better change 


“Step into the 


” 











“What do you want?’ asked Maya, abruptly. 
“© Money ?” 

“1'll tell you what I want when I get ready,” 
said Mrs. Biggs. ‘“ Fust of all, we'll settle how we 
stands, miss. [ won’t take none of your airs. 
Yon’ll have to eat ’umble pie to me, let me tell you, 
Lady Kathar-ine!” 

“T shall not remain here to be insulted!” cried 
Maya. “I shallJeave yoo——” 

Ske made a movement to depart. 

The old woman’s rage boiled over, 

“Tf you go, it'll be the worse move you ever mado 
in your life, miss!’ she cried. “Do you take me for 
afool? Orblind? Do you suppose that I can’t see 
through a millstone? Do you suppose that all your 
shaller pretenses and airs and graces have took me iu? 
I know you!” 

She uttered the words fiercely, giving to them a 
deep and sinister meaning. Her eyes glowed with 
a baleful fire. Half intoxicated and fall of bravado, 
she was in a dangerous mood, and the girl knew not 
how to cope with her. A sick terror crept upon 


Maya. She canght hold of a sapling to steady 
herself. . q 
“You know me?” she repeated. “Why, of 


course you do. Lam the Lady Katibarine Elliot.’ 

“The Lady Katharine Fiddlestick !” interrupted 
the old woman, roughly. “ None of that nonseuse to 
me! When I first seed the other gal and she said 
as she was my datter and owned up to it, I believed 
it! Bat when I seed you that night I doubted. 
There was suthin’ about you as I seemed to re- 
member, them pale blue eyes, 80 shifty and deceitful. 
Oh, I thought as P’dseem them afore! And I’ve had 
my doubt ever since, and now my doubt is anigh 
certainty—’’ 

“What do- you mean?” 
haucittily. 

Again the old woman sneered. 

‘IT mean,’ she said, ‘that there Cinder is none 
o’ mine! There an’t a bit of Biggs blood in ier 
veins! With her grand ways, and her beauty, ani, 
in spite of her meekness and sweetness—I will say, 
as she have tried to be a good datter to me and re 
s»ectful—she an’t no more like me nor is the Quecn 
of Shelby ! Not in looks nor yetindisposition! She’s 
a different breed, she is, and made outen differen: 
stuff, and I hadn’t been a day with her afore | fee!s 
as if I ought to be servant and she ought to be 
missus! 1’ve been hard on her, Lown it. And she’s 
been good and kind,I confesses that, a really 
believing me her own ma! But all the same, sho 
an’t none o’ mine! Do you hear that? And yon, 
you sarpint, with your memory as you owned up to, 
you knew me! You knew me the night youfust saw 
me! You know me now: I read it in your eyes! 
Oh, yously creetur! You are not the Lady Katharine 
Elliot: you are Ruody Biggs!” 

Had the earth opened and yawned beneath her 
feet, Maya could not have been more amazed than 
she was at the declaration of Mrs. Biggs. She st»g- 
gered back and fell heavily against the trunk of a 
tree, white and gasping, 

Mrs, Biggs, half intoxicated, regarded her with 
malicious triumph. 

The listener, Wosloy Bathurst, crouched in the 
outlying shadows, his white face and gleaming eycs 
wild with terror, 

Maya strove hard to recover her self-possession. 
She conquered the faintness that came over her, aud 
said, in a voice that she tried to render domineering, 
but which actually trembled : 

‘* What do you mean, woman? You must be 
fnad? How dare you speak such words tome? I 
am the Lady Katharine Eliiot—Lord Tregaron’s 
only child! [ow dare you dispute the fact ?” 

Theold woman smiled grimly. 

‘** None of your high and mighty airs with me, 
miss! They won’t pass nohow, I’ve had my doubts 
allalong. ‘I'here’s times when I’ve taker that there 
Cinder to be my own, but that was the first, and 
owin’ to her ownin’ of me. But now I’ve seen more 
of her, I can swear that she’s notof my bleod. But 
you, I know ye now, Rhody——” 

‘“That name again! Cease yceur insolence, 
woman! If this is what you have to say to me, 
the sooner you Jeave these grounds the better!” 

The old woman’s grim smile deepened into a grim 
laugh. 

‘Them airsto me!” she ejaculated. ‘ And I 
knowin’ ye, Rhody? I know ye now by them 
shifty eyes o’ yourn; I know ye by that light, tow- 
coloured hair as is all curls, and curly it was asa 
child. You was always a lyin’ creetur. Rhody, on 
actress-like, as I thought ’d make a baily-dancer, 
bein’ graceful, and always dancin’, and gettin’ pen- 
nies from the officers and soldiers for your dancin’ 
and prancin’, and you’ve blossomed out into a finer 


demanded the girl 








Ings, through which mizht be seen cool, green dells 





that tune o’ yourn mighty lively!’ 


woman than I expected, but I know ye all the same. 
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You're not no lady Kathar-ine Liliot ; you’re just 
plain Rhody Biggs—that’s what you are!” 
“You dare to repeat that falsehood, you crea- 
ture !’’ flamed Maya, in an ungovernable rage. 
“JT dare repeat the truth to you, or toanyone else, 
miss,” affirmed Mrs. Biggs, insolently and determi- 
nedly. “ You’re my datter, and a passin’ yourself off 
as my lud’s datter and a born leddy. It’s my opinion 
as Cinder isthe real Lady Katharine, that’s what it 
is! And that there Topee, which his heathen rame 
was, as wasa Sepoy and revengeful, his revenge 
wa’n’t all accomplished when you left Injy. It’s 
bein’ accomplished now. He has passed off a wash- 
woman’s datter onto this here proud earl as the earl’s 
child, and he’s left the earl’s real child to be took 
by the washwoman. And that’s Topee’s revenge, and 
a fine one it is!” 
The iistener repressed a savage groan. A convic- 
tion that Mrs. Biggs was telling the truth made him 
sick with rage and despair. 
He had played a dishonourable part, taken advan- 
tage of a trust reposed in him to marry this sup- 
posed daughter and heiress of the earl, and now his 
act had met with a terrible retri>ution. 
His wife was not nobly born, not rich; she was 
the daughter of a laundress—of a woman addicted to 
drink—who was coarse and brutal. 

And this horrible old woman was his mother-in- 
law! 

“ And, to make it worse,” he said to himself, ‘I 
do not even like Maya. I kad a fancy for Sinda; I 
could have loved her, but Armand Elliot has won 
her love and will marry ler, believing her to be the 
daughter of this old hag. Jam ruined! Once the 
story becomes known, I shall be dropped out of 
society, I shall be hooted out of England ! Topee 
has indeed wreaked a terrible revenge !’’ 

Maya had been silent jor a brief space, struggling 
with her emotions. 

Now she exclaimed, with reviving courage: 

** You are entirely mistaken, my good woman, I 
cannot account for your hallucination . 

“Don’t come that lofty style on me, Rhody!” in 
terrupted Mrs. Biggs. “It won’t do! You know 
that lam your ma. You remember the old barricks, 
and the washtubs, and the dancin’, and the poor 
lodgin’s, and all the rest of it. 1 know that you re- 
member it all, and that you’ve took advantage of 
that poor Cinder a losin’ of hermemory! Youalways 
was artful!” 

“T repeat that you are mistaken,” said the girl, 
desperately. ‘‘ You are mad—or drunk!” 

Mrs. Biggs’s wrath flamed up again, 

“Say that ag’in!” she cried, fiercely ; “or deny 
ag’in that you are Rhody Biggs, and 1’jl go and see 
Lud Tregaron! 1’) tell him as you’re my child, 
and we'll see if he thinks if I am drunk or mad!” 

She made a movement as though to rush towards 
the castle. She was in a reckless mood that 
frightened Maya, ° 

The girl knew that to further incense Mrs. Biggs 
would be to ruin herself. 

She knew that Lord Tregaron was not content 
with his supposed daughter, that he had no fatherly 
affection for her, and that Mrs. Biggs’s revelation 
would be to his suspicions and discontent like fire to 
tow. The woman must be kept from going to him 
atall hazards. She held out her hand, catching the 
woman’s gown, and gasping : 

“Stop! Stop! You shall not go! 
ruin me ?” 

“Then own as I’m your ma!’? 

The girl was wicked, but she was also weak. As 
the woman stood above her with menacing eyes and 
malignant visage, a host of memories thronged upon 
Maya, a terror of the woman beset her, and the 
words formed themselves from her lips in a virtual 
confession of the relationship which the woman 
claimed. 

“If you goto the castle with your story, Lord 
Tregaron will believe you and turn me out penni- 
less. What will you gain by ruining me?” 

“Own up—or 1’]l go.” 

A fierce battle went on in Maya’s son). The 
woman was reckless to desperation, aud Maya’s terror 
of her increased, 

“I—I,” she faltered, ‘ Oh, how can I say what 
you want? Iam the Lady Katharine Liliot “ 

She wrung her hands, while the old woman 
laughed grimly as before. 

“T have a mind to let you do your worst,” the girl 
continued, “and yet se 

The woman wrenched her gown from Maya’s 
grasp, and moved away. 

“Stop!” half screamed the girl. 

“ As I’m your ma?”’ 

The girl looked around her with a tortured ex- 
Pression. Then she bowed assent, 





Would you 








“T—I own—”’ 


* Say it out loud.” 


“‘Mother! How can you be so cruel to me?’ 
heaving. 
not torture me like this,” 


to hear us. 
for passin’ yourself off as the earl’s datter. 


and square between us!” 


of bitterest hatred towards Mrs. Biggs. 
huskily : 
“* Why have you forced this interview upon me? 
Why have you compelled me to acknowledge you?” 
“Because I need your help,” was the prompt 
response. ‘* Because I knew that you knew me, and 
I wasn’t goin’ to have my own datter a-ridivg over 
me rough-shod. Because ron looked at me soscorn- 
ful, as if I wasn’t-good enough for you to wipe your 
feet on. Them’s why.” 
The girl’s voice sharpened to a shrill whisper ; 
“Now that you’ve forced the truth out of me,’’ 
she said, “ what are you going todo? Shall you tell 
the ear] ?”” 
She awaited the woman’s answer in breathless 
anxiety, 
jathurst noticed that her form seemed crouched 
for aspring, and that her face, in a ray of light that 
fell upon it, was haggard and desperate, and full ofa 


strange and wicked meaning. 
Biggs. seeing nothing 


She said, 


“No, I don’t, affirmed Mrs, 
of the girl’s desperation. “I like you to be pros- 
perous and a great lady. [like my datter to be wear- 
in’ jools and silks, I intend to keep your secret, 
Rhody. But in course you'll make my silence an 
objeck ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Maya, with a groan.” 

Mrs. Biggs came nearer, and her bleared eyes and 
bloated visage were pressed close to Maya's fice as 
she scanned the features that had been so soft, but 
which had grown 6o hard and sinister, 

There was no mother-love in the woman’s coun~ 
tenance, only a.malignant triumph that deepened 
the girl’s fury and despair, 

‘* You are very like me, although your looks are 
different, Rhody,” said Mrs. Biggs. “ At your age I 
was as fair as you are, and much such a figger, and 
at my age.you ’Il look as I do now!”’ 

The girl recoiled in a loathing she could not con- 
ceal. : 

“T tell youI won’t be persecuted!” she exclaimed, 
“ Don’t come so near to me, with your foul breath, 
I don’t want any of your reminiscences, You area 
bad, selfish, heartless woman !” 

“Oh, Iam, hey?” 

** Yes, youare! You sought your own safety at 
the time of the mutiny and left me to be killed by 
the Sepoys, for all that you cared! Don’t talk to 
me of affection. There was never any affection 
between us even in those days. You are heartless, 
soam I. In that respect at least we are alike. You 
will keep my secret, if itis your interest to do so. 
Now what do you want of me? Speak plainly, and 
quickly !” 

‘A sweet way to talk to your own ma!” grumbled 
Mrs? Biggs. ‘* But I have got an affection for you, 
bein’ as you’re my own child and only datter, If 
your brother was to see you—-—”” 

‘*He won’t see me! If you tell him about me, 
you’Jl repent it. Don’t drive me to utter despera- 
tion, Tell me whatyouwantofme. Is it money ?” 

‘* Well, yes. If you’re rollin’ in riches, I might 
have my share. I want you to pay me a annuity 
veg’lar. A hundred pounds a year now, and ten 
times that amount when you come into possession of 
your property.” 

** Anything more ?” 

“Yes. If I leave you alone, Cinder will have to 
pass as my child, the reali Rhoiy Biggs. Now she’s 

run away along of old Faller, as you know. And 

she’s somewhere with Mr, Elliot, I presume, 

and perhaps married to him. Now you heard how 

the earl talked to me, If Cinder comes here my lud 

won’t give her up to me. I shan’n’t stand nochance 

in law beside this rich ‘ristoerat, And so I shall 

lose Cinder and her jools, and you also, and every- 

thing, ’thout you use your influence with my lud, 

which is the p’int I’m coming to, as Cinder must 

come back to me immediate.” 

** Has Sinda any suspicions that she is not your 

child ?”’ asked Maya, quickly. 

“*She may have s’picions, but what is s’picions ?” 

demanded Mrs. Biggs. “I was rough on her, I con- 

fess, and scolded her and struck her——” 





said Maya, fiercely, her eyes gleaming, her ueart 
‘* Tf you have any lovo or pity you would 


“And if you have any love for me you wouldn’t 
deny me when we are here all alone, without an ear 
I don’t know as I blame you, Rhody, 
You’ve 
got into a good berth, that you have, and I’ve no 
wish to get you out of it, only you musn’t play no 
games on me, and thething must be understood fair 


Maya twisted her stumpy fingers together ner- 
vously, and drew her breath hard. Her fair face was 
sullen in its suppressed fury, and her heart was full 


back stillfurtker. ‘“Youstruck her? Why Sinda 
is as gentle as she is spirited, and you struck her ?” 

“It was along of a friend of mine as I wished her 
to marry, and she set herself against, but marry him 
she shall! That ’s settled!’ declared Mrs. Biggs, 
roughly. ‘If I leave you here, Cinder must be re- 
turned to me, along of her jeols. And you must 
persuade the earl to send her back.’’ 

“It will be difficult. He loves Sinda better than 
me. It was always so. Every one, from the old 
Begum of Khalsar to Lord Tregaron, love Sinda 
best. And the earl intends to adopt her as his 
daughter and co-heiress with me. It’s a hard task 
you haveset me. I have no influence with Lord 
Tregaron. He is determined tt send me away to a 
boarding-school unless Sinda will remain at Delto 
Isle a8 my companion,” 

** Difficult or not,” said Mrs. Biggs, ‘‘ you'll have 
to persuade the earl to return the girl to me, or 
you'll have to come in her stead !” 

“ Suppose that Sinda is married ?” 

“Then you'll have to let me know, and give me 
her sddress, for I shall foller after her, if I have to 
hunt all over Eurip. I'll have my share of them 
jools, which is between her and Simon, and which 
has ’em the Lord only knows. But that I’ll get a 
third on ’em, that I know.” 

Maya sighed drearily, How to persuade Sinda 
to return to Mrs. Biggs, after the persecutions she 
had suffered at the woman’s hands, she did not 
know. Hew to persuade Lord Tregaron to advise 
Sinda’s return was also a problem she could noi 
solve, 

** it’s more for your interest to have Sinda return 
to you, with, or without her jewels,’ she remarked, 
shrewdly. “If you expose my secret, Lord Tregaron 
will turn me out of his house penniless. But while 
I remain here as his daughter I can provide for you. 
And if you keep Sinda as your child, Armand [lliot 
will, for the sake of decency, be compelled to allow 
you a pension. Then Sinda’s magnificent jewels, 
which the old Begum gave her, should be divided 
with you. You see that my ruin means your ruin 
. Your interests lie inkeeping me here as Lady 
Katharine Elliot.’’ 

“ Very trae, and I am not one to go agin my in- 
terests. You doasI say, and I'll keep your secrets. 
It’s all understood between us ?” 

“ Perfectly, I will sce that Sinda is compelled 
to return to you if she is still unmarried, or I will 
forward her address if she should be married. Bui 
one word more,”’ added Maya. ‘‘ Your son must not 
know of my secret. He must not be allowed to sus- 
pect that Sinda is not your daughter.” 

“Allright. I'll keep as still asa mice,” declared 
Mrs. Biggs. “What’s that noise? Perhaps that 
dratted flyman is lookin’ for me. I'll see you agin, 
Rhody. Wheneverjl send you a note, you must meet 
meas Iapp’int. I'll go back to Lostwithiel an: 
wait there for Cinder to come. And this day week 
you'd better nave twenty-five pound reddy for me.” 
She moved toward the gate. Not one lovk or word 
of affection had passed between the pair. But Maya 
now reached out her hand and caught again at tho 
woman’s gown. In the faint light that fell upon 
her ‘ace, Maya looked ghastly, wicked, terrible. 

‘¢T shall have to get the money of the earl,’’ she 
said. ‘*I’ll have it ready at the tim: you mention. 
Meet me at this park gate one week from to-night 
to receive it.” 

Mrs. Bigg’s eyes were too bleared to note the 
strange look on Maya’s face. She assented to the 
girl’s proposition, and the girl opened the door and 
thrust out her head, looking up and down the road. 
She beheld the flyman approaching, with an appear- 
ance of great inquisitiveness, and hurriedly with- 
drew from his possible observation. 

“You must go,” she said, hurriedly. “The fly- 
man is coming this way. Don’t forget—a week from 
to-night !’’ 

She put her hand upon Mrs. Biggs’s shoulder and 
gently thrust her out into the highway. She listened 
while the woman hurried forward, heard the fly- 
man’s surprised salutation and her light answer, and 
then, soon after, the sound of departing wheels. 

Then she locked the gate and staggered back a 
few paces and stood ina little open space at tho 
side of the path, and clasped her hands and turned 
upwards a white face full of desperate wickedness. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue question of rebuilding the Palace of tho 
Tuileries, destroyed by the communists, has again 
come before the Senate. It is considered probable 
that the halls, when finished and decorated, will 
serve as places for the exhibition of works of art-- 
but the real use for a palace is for a sovereign to 





“Struck Sinda?”’ ejaculated Maya, shrinking 








live init. The one will beget the other, 
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[TH CHOSEN ONE, } 


VESTA HARLOW; OR, THE IN- 
DIAN AMBUSH. 


——_-+>-- 


Tr was a lovely day in midsummer, and a lengthy 
emigrant train wound its way through a long line of 
hills a short distance south of the famous Sioux trail. 
Several of the waggons were fashioned aiter the 
well-known ‘ Conestoga” fashion; they contained 
the female members of the train, There were grey- 
haired women and little children, with here and there 
a young maiden upon whose brow the coronet of 
years sat lightly. 

The sturdy settlers who guarded the train were 
well mounted, and carried rifles across their saddle 
bows. A number rode a goodly distance in advance 
ef the foremost waggon, while a strong party brought 
up the rear. 

Beside one of the waggons very briefly described 
above rode a young man on the back of a beautiful 
white horse. He wore the romantic trappings of the 
Western scout or guide, and was the embodiment of 
health and strength. 

His keen blue eyes did not roam from right to left 
as his steed picked his way over the rough road, 
but remained fastened on the lovely face that looked 
upon him from between the parted curtains of the 
** Conestoga.” 

It was the face of a young girl who could not have 
passed her eighteenth year. Her eyes were brilliant 


and full of depth, and the guide must have caught a 
ravishing glimpse of the golden hair that seemed to 
give light to the interior of the vehicle. 

‘* You are going to leave us, then?” the girl said 
more than half sadly, for the guide suspected that he 
had discovered the presence of a sigh, 

“ Yes, but not for a long time, 
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the train to-morrow,” he replied with a smile. “* We 
are just entering the true Indian country of the great 
West, Miss Harlow, and I intend to see the train 
through it.” 

‘*A thousand thanks, 
country before ?”? 
“ Many times. 
of ground it contains.’ 

“ Do you regard danger imminent ?” 

“‘Well—no,” he answered, slowly ; “ but the truth 
is, miss, emigrants are never wholly out of danger 
here. However, I do not look for any tronble at 
present. The Indians are north of us. I have not 
seen an armed band on this trail for several years.” 

The waggons rolled wearily along, and the young 
guide continued to converse with the beautiful girl 
who seemed delighted with his presence. She asked 
many questions concerning the destination of the 
train, and clapped her hands with joy when he de- 
scribed the beautiful little valley which she expected 
would soon give her a home, 

But the sun at last went down behind the hills, 
and with a smiling good-bye the hunter left the 
waggon and rode forward to the advance guard. He 
conversed a while with Captain Harlow, the father 
of the beauty in the “Conestoga,’’ and then, with a 
parting waive of the hand, touched his steed with 
the spurs and rode rapidly away toward the north- 
west. 

The night fell about horse and rider, and the star§ 
saw them hastening on. 

It was a broad trail that Lawrence Duke, the 
hunter, travelled now, and he did not draw rein 
until his white Worse stood before the door of a 
sinall cabin situate underneath a jeiting rock in the 
bottom of a darkened cavern, 

The stars seewed iarther than ever above him, for 


You have been into this 


I may say that I know every foot 


, 


| 


He entered the hut and struck alight, thus proving 
that he was at home. 

The horse remained outside, stirring not, though 
he looked like a ghost in the weird light. 

The hours that flitted away left the hunter’s horse 
before the low-browed door. 

The faithful animal was waiting with patience for 
his master’s exit, and he waited a long time without 
moving so much as a single ear. 

But all at once he pricked up his long white ears, 
and gave a peculiar neigh, which brougit the master 
excitedly to the door, 

“ Well, Snowbird, what is it?” he asked, noticing 
the action of the horse. ‘‘ You never sound a false 
alarm ; you have heard something.” 

Then the hunter placed his ear to the ground and 
listened. 

From afar off came sounds like the rapid discharge 
of firearms; they were faint, but served to tell a tale 
which demanded inmediate attention. 

The unwelcome noise came from the north-east, 
and the hunter’s faco grew slightly pale from fear. 

* Something’s up!’’ Lawrence Duke exclaimed, 

when he had listened for some time. ‘* War Cloud 
may have attacked the train.” 
The next minute he had vaulted into the saddie, 
and ina few minutes Snowbird had reached the 
level ground above the cavern, and was flying over 
the country as fast as his limbs could carry him, 
The master spoke encouragingly to the noble animai, 
and mile after mile was ridden over. 

Foam dropped from the steed’s mouth. and his 
heated flanks were covered with the same wonderful 
stuff. 

Like a spectral being the white hunter rode across 
the darkened country. The ominous sounds grew 
each moment more distinct, and Lawrence Duke 
thought only of-tne train which he feared had falleo 
a prey to Sioux greed. ‘'he shots at last grew 
scattering, and by-and-bye thesejsettled down upon 
the gloomy iand ahead the silence of massacre aud 
death. 

Still the hunter did not relax his exertions ; ho 
urged the white horse on and on, until he came to a 
sudden halt. The stars enabled the hunter to seo 
the deathly form which lay under the horse’s feet, 
and he dismounted and examined it. A member of 
the advance guard of the train lay before hiw, with 
an Indian arrow in his breast. 

‘I wish I had remained with them,” the hunter 
said, reprovingly; “but Idid not think that the red 
fiends were so near, Here lies the first man; but he 
is not the only one whom I shall find. Something 
tells me that I shall find all of them just beyond tie 
creek.” 

When Lawrence Duke rose and led his horse 
towards a narrow stream, there was a flash of ven- 
geance in his eyes. His lips were pressed closely 
together, and he seemed to be nerving himself up to 
the point of beholding a frightful spectacle. Before 
he reached the ereek he beheld several more arrow- 
pierced bodies, and knew that the unfortunate 
emigrants had fallen into a dastardly savage am- 
bush, 

But the most terrible of sights lay beyond the 
creek, 

The light of the stars was not needed to show 
the hunter the picture of death and ruin that lay 
around. 

The fire of several waggons tumbled into a promis- 
cuous heap, revealed the work of the scarlet demons, 
and the scalped bodies of men, women and children 
told the scout that the tomahawk had spared no 
victim. 

‘he ambush had beenchosen with the well-known 
Indian dexterity, and the infernal scheme had been 
carried out to the entire satisfaction of the assailants. 
Not a single waggon had escaped plunder; the 
Indians, in their fury forthe death of some of their 
number, had killed the very horses, and the ghastly 
evidences of a horrible massacre lay every where, 

Lawrence Duke searched for @ particular face 
among the dead. 

He stooped over t!e scalped remains and looked 
into the cold and bloody faces, and while he looked 
he clenched his hands and his eyes flashed agaiu. 
But his search was unsuccessful. 

Vesta Harlow, the beauty of the train, was not 
among the dead congregated around the burning 
waggons,. 

**T cannot find her, Snowbird,” the hunter said, 
returning to his gallant horse. “ She is not among 
the dead. If we had been here Iam confident that 
this terrible massacre would not have happened. We 
are going to save this beautiful girl, if, indeed, sie 
has not fallen avictim to Indian barbarity, Iknow 
the fiend who led the attacking party. War Cloud 
and I have met before, and we are uot friends. 
Come, Snowbird, we must go. ‘Ine trail is broad, 





the cavern was very deep, but uot wide, 
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and the man who has madeit cannot be far away.” 

With the last word on his lips the hunter sprang 
upon the horse’s back, and a moment later was rid- 
ing from the scene of death. 

The uncertain fate of Vesta Harlow hung heavily 
npon his heart, and he thought of her as he urged 
his horse over War Cloud’s trail, 

The young hunter and the fair emigrant had been 
acauainted for but a few hours; but there had 
sprang up in his heart a love which time could not 
kill. 

It wasa love that thrived in adversity, and he 
murmured through gritted teeth as he rode along: 

“War Cloud shall know whom he has wronged. 
When he lifted his scarlet arm against the people of 
the train, he lifted it against Lawrence Duke, and 
heaven sparing me, there shall sweep over the Sioux 
country a demon whose thirst for Indian blood can 
never be quenched.” 

He uttered bis words in fierce determination, and 
the horse, as if understanding them, increased his 
pace until he seemed to fly over the ground. 

Two hours of hard, unwearied riding brought the 
hunter to the foot of a hill, and, as he halted sud- 
denly, the sound of voices fell upon his ears, and he 
caught the gleam of fire above him. 

‘Not a whinney, Snowbird,’ he said, as if his 
horse understood English. ‘‘ We have entered the 
jaws of death, A Sioux encampment is just above 
us, and War Cloud may be there.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Gorna back to the emigrants for a moment, let us 
follow the fortunes of Vesta Harlow. 

The young hunter’s words had rendered her un- 
easy, and she dreaded the approach of that night 
which was tu be so terribly stained by the blood of 
massacre, She saw the long shadows fall with many 
feelings of dread, and the owl’s hoot seemed to for- 
bode impending evil. 

She did not, could not fall back intc the waggon 
and go to sleep, and for a long time she sat between 
the parted curtains and waited for the attack. More 
thau once she thought of the handsome man who had 
just left the train in order to visit bis canon home, 
which he said he had not seen for several months, 
aud wished that he had not taken his departure. The 
train seemed endangered by bis absence ; he was 60 
skilled in Indian ** sign”’ and woodcraft, 

But that was not all. : 

Vesta Harldw's heart beat fast as she dwelt upon 
the sound of his words—when she saw his manly 
ace and matchless figure. She did not try to per- 
suade herself that the strange feeling was not love. 
She felt that if it was true, genuine love, she was 
happy. 

The first shots made no sound that reached the 
ears of the occupants of the waggons. The advance 
guard fell dead behind the uncrring arrow, and, like 
an eagle swooping upon his prey irom the clouds, 
the murderous Sioux came down upon the train. 
A scene of confusion ensued, 

The emigrants, although taken by surprise, fought 
bravely, tut a]l tono effect. One by one they fell 
before the Indian’s rifles, and at last, the red demons 
fell upon the frightened tenants of the ‘ Conesto- 
ga.” Vesta Harlow saw the first blow and then 
shut her eyes, but only for a moment. 

She could not sit in the waggon and tamely await 
the blow of the towahawk which she knew was 
bound to follow the close of the battle. 

She saw that the brave emigrants were fighting 
against hope, and determined to try to save her life. 
Fortunately the horses that:drew the waggon had not 
been killed by the Indians, and, fearless of death by 
the bullet, the firm-hearted girl hitched them up be- 
fore being discovered. 

There were other women and several children in 
the waggon, but they were almost dead with fright, 
and the entire attempt at escape devclved upon the 
captain’s daughter. 

She shouted to the horses, which finding them- 
selves harnessed to the “ Conestoga ”’ and maddened 
by the smell of powder and biood, dashed away. 
But Vesta’s daring had a sad ending. It was 
suddenly discovered, and a number of balls sent 
whizzing after the team. 

The horses were struck simultaneously and fell 
dead over the tongue, while the waggon was over- 
turned, and its inmates found themselves in the grip 
of the ruthless red men, 

The fiends needed no incentive to begin the work 
of massacre; they threw themselves among the 
struggling emigrants, and with tomahawk and knife, 
struck right and leit without mereys 

Vesta Harlow, while defending an old lady, was 


a powerful black horse, and held firmly before him 
on the saddle. 

“ White girl brave—brave enough for War Cloud!” 
said the chief, and the girl looked with fear and 
trembling into the face of the redoubtable chief, of 
whom she had so often heard. 

War Cloud held Vesta securely until the massacre 
had ended, and then bore her away at the head of 
his band, ladened with plunder, and the bleeding 
trophies of the fight. 

The night seemed endless to Vesta Harlow. 

Long after she had found herself the occupant of 
a Sioux wigwam on the slope ofa beautifully wooded 
hill, the battle beside the creek rose fresh in her 
mind, and she heard the shots and screams, and saw 
the butchery again. 

Her prison was War Clond’s lodge. 

It was furnished grandly after the savage manner, 
and its dark faced possessor came occasionally to re- 
count his brave deeds to the trembling white girl, and 
to tell her that she should never escape. 

How quickly the beautiful home in the great undis- 
covered west bad faded from Vesta’s vision! and 
she believed that she had seen Lawrence Duke, the 
scout, for the last time. 

The day was drawing toa close—the second day 
of her captivity in the village—when the Sioux chief 
entered the lodge with a gleam of triumph in his 
eye. 

“Ha! ha!’? he said, ferociously, in his triumph. 
“ The pale hunter has falien into War Cloud’s hands. 
He came from the south; but he walked too close to 
the red man’s lodge.”’ 

Vesta Harlow started. 

What! another captive in the Indian camp ? 

She was afraid to inquire into the matter. 

“Pale hunter never ride from War Cloud’s village 
on his white horse,” he continued, looking into his 
captive’s eyes. -‘* ‘l'o-morrow he will be tied to his 
horse, shot full of sharp arrows, and burned. ‘Thus 
War Cloud treats the white men who trails him in the 
dark. Does the morning Lily kuow the pale face? 
Her eyes are full of frigtit.” 

Vesta cou!d not reply. 

She felt that Lawrence Duke in his eagerness to 
rescue her, had fallen into War Cloud’s hands, and 
was reserved for a terrible fate. And she was 

powerless to avert it, for she saw the flash of irre- 
vocable determination that lit the chief’s dark eyes, 
and buried ler pale face in her hands, 


* ae . * 


War Cloud had spoken truly. 

Lashed to a tree at one end of the collection of 
lodges termed a village was Lawrence Duke, the 
young hunter. ‘The thongs pinioned his body fast 
to the tree, and, to make him doubly secure, his 
arms had been bound upon his back, 

Since his capture, which had fallen to the luck of 

a scouting party, he had tasted no food, and hatless 
he stood beneath the overspreading boughs, know- 
ing that Vesta Harlow wasacaptive in War Cloud’s 
lodge; 
He saw the night fall about him with no hope of 
succour, saw the Indian guards stationed around 
him, and dreaded the coming day. His mind was 
filled with conflicting thoughts. 

He would have given life itself for a few minutes’ 
freedom. With such at his command, he would 
have dashed to the chief’s tent, snatched the fair 
captive thereirom, and slain tue butcherer of the 
train. 

The night advanced, and the moon sank lower 
and lower, until nothing save the tip of ita silvered 
crescent remained above the horizon. As the hun- 
ter watched it, he hearda noise at his side. He did 
not turn, for he supposed it to be the tread of his 
nearest guard, but was deceived. 

The next woment a gigantic form appeared beside 
him, and the hunter with an inward ejaculation of joy, 
recognised his faithful horse. Snowbird, stripped 
of trappings of every kind, had halted beside his 
master, aud was tugging at the leathern thongs that 
bound him to the tree! 

The nearest guard had succumbed to sleep, and 
the face of the other was turned towards the far-off 
valley, 

Lawrence Duke held his breath, while Snowbird 
worked for his deliverance. He thought that such a 
horse was worth his weight in gold, aud gazed smil- 
ingly upon him. 

At last the scout stepped from the tree a free 
man. 

The guard slept on, but in the sleep of death, and 
master and horse stole away in the gloom; but they 
were not going to desert Vesta Harlow. 

Hali an hour after the singular rescue, a sneaking 
figure approached War Cload’s lodge, It had the 
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tked from the ground by a plumed Indian who rode 








leopard. It drew nearer and nearer to the giant 
chiei’s domicile, the curtains of which it drew aside 
and peered in. ‘Then the skulker became known as 
Lawrence Duke. 

The remains of the fire that burzed in the centre 
of the wigwam revealed the interior, War Cloud 
slept between his captive and the opening. ‘The 
hunter saw the half-naked body of the renowned 
Sioux stretched upon the ground, and the demon of 
revengé@ rose uppermost in his heart. 

But he stayed his arm and stepped carefully over 
War Cloud, and gently touched the captive, who 
awoke with a start. 

The next moment, she found herself in the scout’s 
grasp, and the retreat began. But Vesta’s foot 
touched the chief’s face as she was being lifted over 
him, and the giant leaped to his feet thoroughly 
awake in an instant. 

“Pale face kill War Cloud before he take the 
morning Liiy!’” the chief exclaimed, as he drew the 
knife from his belt. 

“ Then thus I take her!’’ was the stern reply, and 
the hunter having released the girl, sprang upon the 
savage, 

The struggle that followed was brief, but terrible. 

A few minutes later, Lawrence threw himself at 
the feet of the chosen one of his heart, and they both 
thanked Heaven for their rescue. 

And the war chief of the Sioux lay dead in the 
lodge! 

The late captives were pursued, but escaped to one 
of the Government forts, where after a time there 
was, just as there should have been, a weddinz. 

Lawrence Duke has left the West, but before he 
departed, the Sioux paid dearly for their butchery of 
the emigrants! B. M 
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Heigho! so to-morrow’s Thanksgiving ; 
For what am I thankful, I pray ?” 

And the cherry-red lips took to pouting, 
And the dimples quite vanished away. 


I am thankful, ’tis true, for some com- 
forts, 
For father and mothor and all: 
But Iam sure I’m not thankful that Harry 
Took that other girl to the ball. 


I was sure that he loved me quite dearly ; 
And, oh, I was thankful for that; 
Lut my thankfulness somehow grew doubt- 


ful 
When he lingered so long where she sat. 


And when she picked out a pink rosebud 
From those that she wore in her hair, 

And give it him, thankfulness vanished, 
Though I stifled my maiden despair, 


I’m thankful the year has been pleasant ; 
I’m thankful for friends near and dear ; 

I’m thankful my heart—well, no matter ; 
I think I’ll not mention that here, 


I’m thankful—ah ! here comes Sir Harry, 
He’s wearing my blossoms of white; 
I’m thankful—I’m thankful for all things ; 
Vm happy and thankful to-night. 
M.A, EK. 


——— 


THE FASHIONABLE DOCTOR, 


ee 





WE may be allowed to state at the outset, that it 
is not our intention to dwell on all the unwholesome 
points which are associated with the social evil of 
fashionable doctors. Those are serious enough, aud 
numerous enough, which are common to an ordinary 
observer, without enumerating others that come only 
from special knowledge and a painful experience, 
Fashionable clergymen, with their mixed com- 
plexions, who serve Him in lawn or Irish linen on 
Sundays, and the world in lavender-coloured gloves 
on week nights, who devounce general sinning in 
the pulpit, and render pink blushes and sweet 
smiles to the retailers of questionable stories in the 
club smoking-room, are no longer considered worthy 
even of contempt ; they have become harmless, and 
it is certain that they have often succeeded in put- 
ting a number of good people to sleep. 

The fashionable lawyer offends us but little—for 
that no amount of lisp, or hair-dressing, good looks, 
or jewellery, can make up for lack of legal know- 
ledge, or presence of mind; the only incongruity 





shape of a man, but crawled on the ground like a 


which is certainly distressing in your fashionable 
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lawyers is the art with which they conceal their 
cruelty, for everybody knows that a lawyer whocan- 
not be cruel can never wina case, One can toler- 
ate a fashionable lawyer, or even a fashionable bard, 
or a fashionable reviewer, whose chief sin against 
nature and good manners is his fondness for making 
jokes in quaint language concerning lis digestion ; 
the fashionable actor is equally bearable—he no 
longer swears or gets truculently drunk, he dresses 
well, and if he does absorb an unreasonable amount 
of attention from the girls, he bears the fatigue of 
their attentions with a grace that steals all artfulness 
irom his art, and we like him because, although 
acting all the time, he acts so well. But your 
fashionable doctor is different, 

lime was when men and women trembled in pre- 
sence of a priest: grew pale on being brought into 
contact with a lawyer; lost their wits in shaking 
lands with a bard, but grew merry in hobnobbing 
with a player, Enter the fasbionable doctor into 
the drawing-room of to-day, and there is general 
exit of all healthy human emotion. He knows every- 
body’s inside, and they know tbat he knows, and 
this mutual knowledge has a depressing effect. 

Everybody's mouth is shut—his alone is open— 
everybody in that room of torture acknowledges 
herself in the plainest manner to be a lame duels, or 
himself tv be a screw, and so long that this medi- 
cine man remains in that assemblage of cripples so 
long is everyone kept under the spell of disease, 
aud, what is the singular part of the performance, 
anxious at the earliest moment to obtain a prescrip- 
tion; to go for advice; to beg, after long waiting, 
in a crowded room of anxious inquirers, the exalted 
privilege of paying a heavy fee for being allowed 
to talk in private of his or her own liver, or his or 
her mucous membrane. 

For the pleasure of having this baptised impostor 
look down her throat for one single second, or for 
the pleasure it will give her friends, a lovely girl, 
who has nothing on earth the matter with her that 
the summer’s breath could not heal, or Mother 
Nature’s own embrace could not cure, will go 
through an ordeal as intense, searching, and appalling 
As an examination used to be to high-born women in 
the presence of brutal Christians who formed the 
eecret conclave of the holy office. 

Once confess to your fashionable doctor that you 
have gota head, a chest, a stomach, a spine, or an 
auricle, and it isall up with you. You get possessed, 
and once possessed of a fashionable doctor there is 
no power on earth to bring deliverance. Nor is 
deliverance desired. ‘Come and see me again on 
Friday,” and the victim goes; again is let fall a 
golden tear, which the sun himself might have shed, 
which the fashionable doctor carefully puts iuto his 
bottle, facetiously labelled ‘‘ Solution of New Guinea,” 
and the game ouce begur it is carried on by means 
of an ingenuity which is as cunning as it is devilish. 

We have recently been reminded, in regard to this 
kind of doctor, that proiessional character is alto- 
gether apart from the persoual qualities of a profes- 
sional map, Such, thank heaven, is sometimes the 
truth, It is a great pleasure to meet now and again 
with doctors who have not ceased to be men, But 
these are not fashionable doctors. 

The love of money, the vice of vanity, the passion 
for power, as fierce as that of a fawning priest, has 
never come nigh them, for in great modesty and with 
a delicate taste for truth they long ago enlisted under 
the banners of Athena, and finding such perfect 
sweetness and freedom in the service of the goddess 
they would rather die than revolt; these doctors, 
however, not being fashionable, do not come within 
the scope of our censure. 

But we are assured, on no less authority than the 
Lancet, and at a time no later than a Saturday ago, 
that it requires much acuteness and tact to avoid 
being captivated by the pleasant and popular doctor, 
or misled by his agreeable loquacity and the superii- 
cial sophistry of which he is master. 

‘There is, we are informed, with a minuteness of 
detail which is suggestive of jealousy, an unctuous 
pleasantry, or it may be a sympathetic frankness 
about his manner dealing with persons and objects 
which beguiles the weak and impressible, ‘Few 
are safe in his company.” This witness we believe 
to be true, 

And yet no one regards this witness, The fashion- 
able streets where fashionable doctors most do con- 
gregate are more thronged than ever with carriages 
containing invalids, who, if they had to earn their 
own living, would be in good health, and are only 
kept alive by going to see their dear doctor, have his 
dear eyes look down their dear throats, and feel his 
dear hands in their dear littie pockets. 

It will take he aven kuows how many centuries 
before these charming v omen cin be brought to know 
that it would do them teu times wore good to throw 


‘heir gold into the Thames than give it for advice’ 
to a fashionable doctor, that it would do the doctor: 
himself good—althongh we are not concerned for | 
that—and the eommon-wealth would be improved in 


health, wealth, and godliness. 
| 





TRUE ENJOYMENT. 





No one sheuld suppose that real enjoyment cen- 
sists in living a long time. That man and that 
animal lives the longest that passes through the 
greatest variety of scenes, and who is capable of 
feeling in a lively manner both joy and sorrow. The 
toad has been found enclosed and alive in the trank 
of a tree, where it must have remained more than 
fifty years ; and there is a wonderful instance related 
of one that was discovered in » block of marble, 
which it would be useless to tell how long it had 
been there. 

Now, can anyone think that those two animals 
could have been so happy as the butterfly, which 
flutters so giddily over the meadows, and drinks the 
morning dew from the buttercup and honeysuckle; 
and which now and than, when he is weary, will 
sleep upon some sweet blossoms and Jay his wings at 
rest upon it ? That little tender creature, however, 
has many more enemies than the long-living toad ; 
and if it should escape them all lives but a few duys. 
We de not say that the toad is in itself an unhappy 
animal, for we believe that He has given more happi- 
ness than misery to all His creatures. We only wish 
to show the reader that the butterfly, in its short 
but very varied career, experienced fully as much 
delight as the toad during its long-drawn and mono- 
tonous existence, 





Tur Queen has been graciously pleased to express 
her satisfaction with the condition and flavour of a 
sample joint of American fresh meat submitted to 
her approval, 








FACETIA, 


MiGH CORN. 

* Jorn, how high has the corn got up ?”? 

** Well; sir, that depends on the flight of the 
crows. “Lis purty tall, anyhow, for I seed some of it 
go up out of sight this morning.” 

SEASONABLE ADVICE TO FARMERS, 

Make hay in wet weather. Take opportunity to 
stors water. In the midst of rain remember drought. 
“sucH 4 COME-DOWN!’? 

Or, Every Continent Its Own Musie-hall. 





/ Sone No. 1.—Wer'tt 'I'rach Ex Wuat’s Wuaat! 
(Part Song by Dame Europa and the Spirit of 
Bounce.) 
Dane Evropa: 
There’s a moribund empire, away in the East ; 
It’s a thing of no import, a bubble— 
And not to be held of account in the least, 
Yet it’s giving me occans of tronble; 
Suppose such a trifle were worrying you, 
Now, pray, Mr. Spirit, pray what would you do ? 
Serrir or Bounce: 
Why, Madam, the thing is the lightest affair, 
Quite the lightest atfair in creation ! 
And to. me it is simply as clear as the air 
How fo deal with this troublesome nation. 
Pronounce but a word in your motherly way, 
And, bless you! that natiou will wake and obey. 
Boru: 
Our envoys shall go with our potent advice, 
And the Turx will be down at their feet in a trice, 
Obeying thsir every word on the spot. 
Ve'll settle the matter! We'll show ’em what’s 


what! 
(Chorus repeated wita much self-satisfaction.) 
—Fun, 
A BIRD'S FYE VIEW. 
Tite Conference has ended in smoke. Well, we 








shal! of coarse-cut Turkey after her returns for Con- 
servative efforts tobacker her up. —Fun. 
A POPULAR DELUSION. 

Tue natives of Terra del Fuego believe that devils 
are the departed spirits of members of the medical 
yrofession. Our superstition varies a little. We 
hold that the spirits of the medical men cause them 
to be devils before they depart—from the medical 
schools, —Fua, 


COLD COMFORT. 


Rector’s Daveuter: “ And how are you off for 
coals ?’’ 

Oxtp Mrs. Brown: ‘ Colds! Lor’ blessy, miss, 
T’ve ’ad plenty on ’em this winter. I must expect 


| em with my room attics.’’ 


R.D,; “ Ab, that’s all right, my father always 
likes you to be well provided.” —Tun. 


A TRRATs 


A contemporary heads anarticle, ** The Charity 
Organisation Society and the Treatment of Idiots.’ 
Weacknowledge the connection of ideas, and for once 
feel satisfied. —Fun. 


DRUNK OR DYING. 


(The policeman’s comic song.) 
fis I was walking t’other night 
Upon my lonely beat, 
A female give me such a fright 
By fallin’ at my feet. 
** Git up,” I sez, “old woman, or 
I'll have to run you in.”’ 
She heaved a sigh as smelt, oh, Lor’! 
Quite swful strong o’ gin ! 


Spoken.—Yes, there sho lay a-sighin’ an’ a-groanin’; 
bué I knowed the complaint, so I just hoists her up 
by the arm and lugs her orf to the station, a-saying 
to myself as I goes along: I wonder whether she’s: 

Drunk or dying, tiddy iddy fol, 
Drank or dying, fol lol lay, 
Drunk or dying, whack fol de rol, 
Drunk: or dying, rum tum tay. 
T lugs her to tke station-housa 
And chucks her in acell, 
She lies as quiet as a mouse 
* Although I shakes her well. 
I locks the door and gocs away, 
Next morn [’m horrified 
To hear our surgeon come and say 
That female’s gone and died. 


Spoken.—Yes, actually goneand died, and the wust 
of i¢ wasshe’d got her head cut open as we never 
noticed, and the surgeon said she’d been chucked out 
of a cart or something, and was a-dying fast when I 
brought herin; but I sez, it’s all bosh, sez I. She 
was drank fast and broke her head afterwards. I 
should think a policeman ought to know better than 
a sawbones whether a civilian’s: 

Drunk or dying, tiddy iddy fol, &c. 

It’s more disgusting, on my word, 

The row the public makes, 
Such Bobbyry I never heard 

About a fow mistakes. 
I never secs female fall 

Without I has a funk, 
That if I takes her arter all 

She'll dic and not be drunk. 


Spoken.—But it’s their own faults arterall. The 
streets wasn’t made for people todie in, and the 
perleece has got somethin’ better todo than a-cartin? 
a lot of obstropulous civilians about, and a-feelin’ 
their pulsis, and a-smellin’ their breath, &., just to 
seo if they're: 

Drunk or dying, tiddy iddy fol, &c. 
—lun. 
“HANG OUT YOUR BANNERS.” 

Tur creditors of Mr. R. B. Oakloy, whose Co- 
operative Banner-factions resulted in his heing at 
present a convicted felon, are, it is said, to recei 
dividend of twopence in the pound. ‘Che beli 
those few who vowed tostand by Bannor to the last 
is likely to flay a littlo after this. Even their mini« 
mum figure was fourpence. —Fun, 

THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Aunt Many: “ Why don’t you read, Tom, in- 
stead of lolling about?” 

Toar: “ Got nothing to read !” 

Aunt Mary: “ There’s your first prize in Mon- 
sieur Jolivet’s Fronch class—a most delightful 
book!” 

Tom: ‘* How can I read that ?—it’s in French !’” 

—Punck. 






EXTREME MEASURES: 
Pours Foxuunrer: “‘ But why won’t you Jet 


us help you out ?” 
** Oh, dear! I’m fifteen 


Lapy iN tuk Direit: 
stone without the mud! Do, please, send for 
—Punci. 


rope !”” 
THE FLOODS IN THE COUNTRY. 
SwELt (reproachfully) : “ Haw,.I don’t call this 
dwy shewwy!’” 
Wautress: “ An’ no wonder, sir! Master says 
he can’t keep nothing dry this weather! There's 





two feet o’ water in our cellar !’’ —Panch. 
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DISAGREEABLE TRAVELLING. 
Mrs. Gamp lately had a patient under her care, 
whom she proclaims to all her acquaintance as the 
most wonderful of travellers. 
“Yes, indeed, my dear, he tell me he’ve been 
twice through the Sewage Canal !”’ —Punch. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION AT PRESENT. 
Wuar next ? —Punch. 
** OUR FAILURES.” 
Huspanp: ‘I say, Lizzie, what on earth did you 
mike this mint sauce of ?”’ 
Youna Wire (who has been “helping” cook): 
“ Parsley, to be sure!’’ —Punch. 
“ CLoups in the East.”” No wonder, now the Con- 
ference has ended in smoke. —Punch. 
INTERESTING FACT, 
Tun first attempt to arrest the Rev. A. Tooth was 
unsuccessful. It is asserted that it was a dentist 
who at last succeeded in drawing him. —Judy. 


A nick quiet place—The still-room. —Judy. 
THE DELIGHTS OF “THE CHACE.” 


Scene: The Midlands, Jan., 1877, Time, 
6.30 p.m. Dinner at 7, 

Beratep FoxHunter: “ Which is the shortest 
way to Martingale Hall ?”’ 

Mxprirative Rustic: ** Martingale ’all, Martin- 
gale all. Martingale-—~ Ah! That’s old Squoire 
Sneffle’s, that is. Oi’ve worked there a matter o’ ten 
year! Let’ssee, That’s foive moile from ’ere, that 
is, shortest way? Let’s see. Whoy ye goo deown 
ere, this ’ere lane, as fur as ye can goo, and then ye 
turn t’ roight, and then ye—~ Ah! but that’s all 
under six-sivin fut o’ worter, that is! An’ there 
ain’t no other way to get there as Oi knows on! 
Good noight, sir!” 

(Proceeds meditatively.) 

LETTERS IN THE BIBLE. 

A noy in Sunday-school proposed a question to be 
answered the Sunday following : 

** How many letters does the Bible contain ?” 

The answer was three million five hundred and 
thirty-three, The superintendent says to James: 

Ts that right?” 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

= Will you please tellus how many there are, 
then ? 

* Twenty-six, sir.’? 

THE CAPTAIN’S DOG. 


A coop tale is told at the expense of a gallant 
ofiicer who is well known for his admiration of fox 
terriers, . 

He is so fond of the breed that he never refuses 
a good dog, and the consequence is that he is now 
the owner of a pretty large collection. 

‘The other day, knowing his weakness in this re- 
spect, a friend in the country played acruel trick 
upon him. 

A letter arrived asking whether the captain would 
like a regular beauty by Blacking Brush out of Boot 
Jack, orsome such names, with a pedigree as long 
as my arm. 

“ Certainly,” said the captain. ‘‘ Send him up at 
once,” 

Tne dog arrived, the captain undid the hamper 
with trembling hands, and the deception was im- 
mediately apparent; it was a dog certainly, but 
that is all that could be said of it. 

The captain twirled his moustache; the dog 
wagged his tail. 

‘*‘ What the deuce shall I'do {with it?” meditated 
the captain. “It isn’t worth paying tke railway 
fare down to my place ’’—he lives just out of town 
—‘ for such a brute as that!’’ 

Here a friend luckily and casually turned up ; the 
captain offered him the dog—on condition that he 
would take great care of it, and always give him 
the first refusal if he wished to dispose of it at any 
time—and the offer, to the captain’s great delight, 
Was at once accepted. 

The next day business called him up to town 
again, and what was his horror on going to hisclub 
to see his dog displayed on a tablein the club-room 
awaiting its owner. 


—Fun, 





STATISTICS. 





Arza or Britisu INDIA AND THE PopuLATION.— 
Tn the Annual “ Statistics Abstract’? British India 
18 described as having an area of 897,004 square 
miles, with a population of 189,613,238 (the Colonial 
Volume put it at 190,663,923 in 1871), and 37,041,259 
inhabited houses, ‘he area of the Native States is 
estimated at 589,315 square miles, with a population 
°: 00,325,457 souls, bringing the area up to 1,486,319 


it. There are also in India 196 square miles of 
French possessions, with 259,981 inhabitants; and 
1,616 square miles ef Portuguese possessions with 
their 527,517 people, showing for all India 1,488,125 
square miles, and 240,726,193 souls. British India 
has, in round numbers, 98 million males and 92 
million females; 67 million children under 12 years 
of age and 123 millions of older persons. There 
are in British India 139 million Hindoos, 41 million 
Mahometans, three million Buddhists and Jains, 
above a million Sikhs, anv 900,000 Christians. 

Tue Anchor Liner California picked up in mid- 
Atlantic an owl, which Captain Ovenstone, who 
caught it afteralighting, thinks must have come from 
the Western Islands, which was the nearest land at 
that time, A heron accompanied the strange wan- 
derer, but was too wild to be caught. 

CoNVERTING CarnaGes into Topacco.—The offi- 
cers of Customs in London have just stopped what 
was doubtless the commencement of a most nefarious 
trade. They have seized, under powers given them 
by Victoria 39 and 40,‘sec. 42, cap. 36, a harmless- 
looking fluid which, on analysis, proved to be nico- 
tine. The importation, which was from Hamburg, 
was exceedingly small in bulk, being only twenty- 
three gills. Its terrible potency may, however, be 
imagined from the fact that it was the produce of 
2,5001bs, of tobacco sweopings mixed with alcohol. 
The presumed intention of the Hamburg chemist 
was that it should be used as a ready means of con- 
verting our early York cabbages into the finest 
Havana tobacco. The Commissioners of Customs 
retained a samplo for their museum and ordered the 
rest of the mixture to be returned to the port of ship- 
ment. Would they not have done better had they 
retained the entire importation. 





I'LL LOVE NO ONE BUT THEE, 


- 





When far away from home and friends, 
And all that’s dear to me, 

There’s one that’s ever in my mind, 
And that, dear one, is thee; 

And if we ne’er shculd meet again 
Upon life’s stormy sea, 

I say to you these words are true, 
I'll love no one but thee. 


’*Tis said that absence conquers love, 
But ah! that cannot be! 

For while the years pass slowly by, 
My heart still clings to thee ; 

Yes, clings to thee with love as strong 
And pure as gold can be; 

Until I sleep where willows weep 
I'll loveno one but thee, 


The mother bird may leave her young 
To starve withiu their nest— 
The points of compass change about, 
‘he east be in the west; . 
The sun shall rule no more the day. 
The world in chaos be, 
And still, when all these changes come, 
L’ll love no one but thee. Rk. H. 








In spite of the very unfavourable weather, the 
Brighton aquarium has been well attended during the 
holidays. The institution never contained a larger 
or more interesting collection of specimens than it 
does at the present time. 








GEMS. 


_—_ 


You may depend upon it, that he is a good man 

whose intimate friends are all: good, and whose 

enemies are of a character decidedly bad. 

Straws swim upon the surface, but pearls lie at 

the bottom. Showy parts strike every common eye, 

but solid ones are only to be discerned by the most 

— observers of the human head and human 
eart, 

There is no work of art which can do greater honour 

to the talents and taste of a married woman, and 

which she ought more readily to polish, than—her 

daughter. 

Nature makes us pure only when we want neces- 

saries, but custom gives the name of poverty to 

the want of superfluities. 

Marriage renders a man more virtuous and more 

wise, the father of a family is not willing to blush 

before his children. 

Sin brought sorrow into the world; it was this 

that made the world a vale of tears, brought shadows 





“duare miles, with 239,938,695 persons living upon 


of trouble upon our hearts, and so deluged the world. 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 








Fruit For Foop.—If a child’s digestion becomes 
impaired and the gastric juice becomes weakened or 
defective in quantity by over eating or bad food, 
the whole alimentary canal becomes clogged and 
filthy, and furnishes nests for such worms as will 
breed there. In this weakened condition of the system 
they cannot be destroyed by the process of diges- 
tion, and hence great harm comes from them. 
Now, it is an interesting fact that fresh, ripe fruit 
is the best preventive for this state of things. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush pointed this out one hundred years 
ago. He made a series of experiments on earth 
worms, which he regarded as more nearly allied to 
those that infest the bowels of children than any 
other, with a view to test their power of retaining 
life under the influence of various substances that 
might be used as worm medicines. The results 
proved that worms often lived longer in those sub- 
stances known as poisonous than in some of the 
most harmless articles of food. For instance, in 
a watery solution of opium they lived eleven 
minutes; in infusion of pink root, thirty-three 
minutes; but in the juice of red cherries they died 
in six minutes; black cherrics, in five minutes; red 
currants, in three minutes; gooseberries, in four 
minutes; whortleberries, in seven minutes; and 
raspberries in five minutes. From these experi- 
ments Dr. Rush argued that fresh, ripe fruit, of 
which children are very fond, are the most speed 
and effectual poisons for worms. 
theory is found to be correct. 

A VERY small quantity of oleic acid dropped upon a 
sample of gum copal, and but slightly warmed, will 
dissolve that gum completely. 

To Menp Curna.—Take a very thick solution of 
gum arabic in water, and stir into it plaster of Paris, 
until the mixture is of a proper consistency. Apply 
it with a brush tothe fractured edges of the china, 
and stick them together, ‘I'he whiteness of the 
cement renders it doubly valuable. 

CLEANING Biack Lacz.--Wash it in skimmed 
milk, do not rub, but constantly squeeze it softly. 
When it seems clean, take it out and put it into a 
little clean milk, also skimmed, give it another 
squeeze, and lay it out directly on sheets of stout 
paper; touch it every here and there with the 
fingers to draw out the scollops and edges, lay the 
she2ts of paper over the lace, and « heavy weight 
over all till dry. If laid on anything soft, the mois- 
ture is absorbed, and the lace will not be so new 
looking, 





lv 
In practice this 








MISCELLANHOUS. 





Tue salmon season of 1876 was not a peculiarly re- 
munerative one to either the net-fisher or the angler 
for salmon. Some fisheries are said to have reaped 
a fine harvest, but in many waters fish were not very 
abundant, and disappointing captures were the rule 
and not the exception. This was specially so in tho 
case of anglers, who up to the last waited in vain for 
fortune to favour them. On one or two Irish rivers 
sport was exceptionally good, and a fair proportion of 
fish landed : but in the majority of tho larger rivers 
the take of salmon during any portion of the season 
could not bo said to be anything except fairly good, 
The future prospects of salmon {fishing are not very 
hopeful. Owing tothe discussions which have been 
going on betwovn the proprietors in several districts, 
the proper protection of some important rivers has 
been sadly interfered with, and on two of our larger 
waters a total cessation of all watching during tho 
winter months is threatened. 

The students of Queen’s College, Belfast, fired, no 
doubt, by the example of the scholars of T.C.D., pre- 
sented their countryman, Barry Sullivan, with an 
address, on the occasion of his coucluding an engage. 
ment in that city. <A torch-light procession was 
formed at the college and the studente paraded the 
principal streets en route to the theatre. At the close 
of the play—Colley Cibber’s “ Richard III,”—a depu- 
tation of the alumni in hoods and gowns came upon 
the stage, and an address was read by Mr, M‘Mordie, 
an attorney of Belfast, to which Mr. Sullivan mado 
‘a suitable reply.”” The cream of the joke was 
that the addressee was complimented on his Shaks 
perian performances, and the addressers thauked for 
their discriminating praise, 


A Marne clergyman recently declared that if “ all 
the bones of the victims of intemperance could be 
gathered and made into a pyramid, no plain could be 
found large enough for its base to rest upon, and the 
planets would have to be swept aside to make room 
for its apex.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Epwin.—Don’t destroy the lady's happiness as well as 
your own, by trying to Overcome your love for her, 
through fear of being thou. ht a fortune-hunter. 

Kars.—You are very inviscreet to receive so much 
attention from amarried may. It may not matter to his 
wife, but it will certaiuly cause much gossip about you, 

Bex.—After a young man has paid particular attention 
to a lady for six montts,and she has always seemed 
pleased with his companv, we see no reason why he should 
fear a refusal at her hands. 

Franx.—Enjoy life as it comes, and don’t pass allyour 
time in striving to become rich. Riches are often dearly 
bonght at the expense of health and strength. 

H. -—Associating with well-educated and refined 
people will do much more towards refining your manners 
than all the books of etiquette ever published. 

Harrier M.—If the young man’s love for you is not 
strong enough to induce liim to alter his habits, do not 
marry him in the vain hope of reforming him, 

ipa.—The fellow is a heartless knave, and the sooner 
you dismiss him the better. In the nexs letters you 
address to a lover be more cool in your expressious, and 
then you need not be very much alarmed at their being 
exposed. 

Haute C, has a tipsy wife, who neglectshis homeand 
children, and plunges him into debt. What shall he do 
—put her away, or try once moreto reform her? The 
latter, of course, aud be gentle in your operations. Try 
the following asa starting experinent; Dr. Pitcairn, in 
attemping to break the habit in a Highland chieftain, 
exacted a promise that the lutter would every day crop 
as much sealing-wax into his elass as would receive the 
impression of his seal. He did so; and as the wax 
accumulated, the capacity of the ¢lass diminished, and, 
consequently, the quentity of whisky it was capable of 
containing, By this plan lie was cured of bis bad habit 
altogether. If this should fail, we should advise either 
temporary confinement or a three mouths’ divorce from 
bed and board, 

Staciigur Besste.—Yon evidently have been misled as 
to your position with the young man you describe. He 
does not intend to continue his visits, and you cannot 
anticipate such meetiugs «are ever satisfactory to either 
parties, It is always wise for girls to consult their 
parents or nearest frieuds, wien a proper understanding 
should be entered intc. 

K. D.—The puzzle is eisily solved. Your attentions 
to the other lady excite’ your sweetheart’s jealonsy, 
Callon her the same as ever, and donot refer to the 
matter at all, 

J. J.—You had better reason with the lady you say 
you love, and tryand incuce her to wait for a more 
suitable occasion for your marriage with her. If ske is 
a sensible girl she will readily comply with your wish. 

C. W.—Wash the brass work with roche alum boiled to 
a strong ley, inthe proportion of an ounce to a pint, 
When dry it must be ruibed with rottenstone, 

E. B.—Be careful to clean with white of egy and warm 
water, then coat the .e with white size; when dry 
varnish with white mastic varnish, which is the best. 
Paper varnish is less expe 
_ ZeLpA.—In a marr remcny each person is asked 
if they know of any impediment why they should not be 
60 legally married, und either party marrying by any 
other than their proper name is a lawful impediment, 
but such breach of the mw does not invalidate the mar- 
riage, but renders the party so offending liavle to punish- 
ment as the law directs. 

CuttTer.—Rose water, t] 
one drachm; mix. We: 
and then notch it over wi 
gently off. 

Bert.—You express yours as being very fond of the 
lady you describe as beins very beautiful, a: d is admired 
by a great many. Now, we cannot see why you should 
expect any more favours of her than any of her other 

























; sulphate of zine, 
fvece with it. Gently dry it, 
h cold cream, which also dry 
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this lady an offer of marriage at some reasonable time, 
and such offer should, with the lady’s consent, be com- 
muunicated to her parents, anil, ifaccepted, you wi:l then 
have the reasonable expectation that she will favour you 
only with her leisure hours, 

Hanny Tae Coacuman, twenty-two, would like to corre- 
spond with ayourg lady about eighteen, dark, good- 
looking, 

Tur Wuistiixe Boy, twenty-six, fair, medium height, 
auburn hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, tond of home and 
children, would lise to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be of 
medium height, dark, good-looxinz, of aloving disposi- 
tion, aud domesticated, 

Sr.am CapsTax, twenty-three, dark, medium height, 
blue eyes, considered good-looking, good-tempered, would 
like to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony, Kesponcent must be good-looking, domes- 
) ae of a loviug disposition, fond of home and ehil 
aren, 

Tue Petor No.5 Boox, twouty-five, medium height, 
brown hair, blue eyes, good-looking, and of a loving dis- 
position, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
tweuty-two, dark, good-looking, fond of home, and 
domesticated. 

Tue Flower or No 9. Mess, twenty-two, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, considered good-looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty. Must be good-looking aud 
douiesticated, 


MAGGIE, DEAR, Wil’ EF’N SAE BONNIE, 


Maggie, dear, wi’ ee’n sae bonnie, 
Amaist like the sapphire hue, 
Weel I keen, the times sae mony, 

That ye said ye wad be true, 


Noo’ ye’re fause, I'm broken-hairted, 
Hae nae mair a thought o’ me, 

Gi ye're frae, ye’re loe’ uvo’ pairted, 
I’m awa’ across the sea, 


Haud yer whisht, my dearest Jolinnie, 
I wis only jokin’ ye, 

I hae no inte:.ded, ony 
Words sud sever you an’ me, 


Hae I loe’ my bouuie sailor, 
This puir hairt can only know; 
Whan ;e’ve bin’ awaa whaier, 
Wohaur the icy breezes blow, 


Come to my breist, my sweet dearie, 
And let me kiss those tears awa, 

Let my hone>t luve noo’ cheer ye, 
Gie’ us baith bricht hopes an’ a,’ 


I hae gowd eueugh tae wed ye, 
Sune to kirk we'll gang awa ; 
Gang ye hame, an’ finely braid ye 
In your bricht suood aud kirtle braw, F. 8, 


Capratn OF Sxa-Watt Parry, twenty-six, dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young 
lady, gvod-looking, fond of music, one who would not 
wind going abroad. 

Mavpk and Eva, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two youug gentlemen, about twenty-nine. Maud 
is medium height, dark brown hair and eves, of a loving 
disposition. Eva is tall, dark hair and eyes, and fond of 
home. 

G. A. M. G., twenty-three, fair complexion, considered 
handsome, would like to correspond witha young woman 
twenty-one, fair, and fon i of music. 

Lavcuisa Jouy would like to correspond with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. He is twenty, dark 
brown hair, and medium height, 

Axe aud Apze, two shipwrights in H. M.’s dockyard, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies between 
twenty and twenty-one. Both are dark, and of mevium 
height. 

Annin M., nineteen, dark hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young geutleman of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Sam, twenty-four, would like to exchange carte-de- 
visite with a young lady about twenty-one. Must be 
domesticated. 

ALICE and Florence, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young ye tlemen, Alice is twenty, considered 
good-looking, aud tall, Blprepee ig niueteen, cousidered 








Linx or tur Vater wishes to correspond with a dars 
gentleman about twenty-six. ; s 
E. L.,« widow with four children, twenty-nine, fair, 
with blue eyes, and fond of home, would like to exchanye 
carte-de-visite with a widower about thirty-tive or forty, 
da:k, and who must be fund of home. . 
Sixcenx. good-looking, would like to correspond with 
& young lady from seveuteon to twenty-six, Must have 
£150 a year. : 
Eruer, nineteen, dark, tall, thoroughly domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young man abont 
twenty-one. Must be of medium height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, thuroughly domosticated, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Racuatt L, is responded to by—Valentiue Vox, would 
like to exchange cirte-de-visite. 

Neus pby—Arthur, dark, Wouid like to reccive carte- 
de-visite. - 

Watrex by Esher, ecigitcen, dark, medium height, and 
of a loving disposition, 

Va>auanb by—Neilie, fair, grey eyes, domesticated, 
good-lookin,. 

Tuomas by—Kate, haudsome, tall, dark hair, and 
eyes, 

Toama by—Morpbeus, medium height. Tuaink she is 
all she requires. 

Ronprrr L. by—Minnie, good-looking. fond of home 
and children. : 

Lizzie by—Nelly A, considered good-looking, foud 
of home, ; P 

Rerus by—Louisa, considered good-looking, fond of 
home. 

Frep B. by—Jennie W., seventeen, tall, fair, ; 

Tuomas by—Juliette, brown hair aud eyes, medium 
height, considered good-looking. 

Louviz L. by—Jacx, nineteen, tall, dark hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving dizposiuun, Would like to receive 
carte-de-visite . 

Tom M, M. by—Mary W., nineteen, brown eyes, and 
hair. 

AMELIA by—Jack, twenty-three, medium height, grey 
eyes, curly hair, durk complexion, ‘Thinks he is all she 
requires, p 

Marx by—AlfreJ, tweity-four, medium height, and blue 


waren by—Louie, twonty-two, fair complexion, good- 
eo by—T. W., niveteen, tall, good-lookiug, medium 
ae by—Gertic., twenty-four, medium height, blue 
ey:3, brown hair, of a loving disposition, and fond of 
Caters by—Charley, twenty, dark, tall, aud good-look- 
ws. 
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Att the Back Noxnxxs, Pants, and Vo.umes of the 
*Loxpos KwapeR” are in priut, aud may be had at the 
Otiice, 334, Straud ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-iree for Three-halfpeuce, Eight- 
pence, aud Five Shillings and Bightpeuce each, 

Tue Lospon Reaver, Post-tres, Tnreo-halfpeaca 
Weekly ; or Quarterly Ous Suiliing and Kightpeuce, 
Lireand Fasuion, Vols.land 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


EvsryBopy’s Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 
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